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HEARING ON RESPONSE TO TERRORISM: 
HOW IS THE DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND 
SECURITY IMPROVING OUR CAPABILITIES? 


Thursday, June 19, 2003 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Homeland Security, 

Washington, DC. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 2:05 p.m., in room 2318, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Christopher Cox [chairman of 
the committee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Cox, Dunn, Camp, Diaz-Balart, King, 
Linder, Thornberry, Granger, Sessions, Turner, Sanchez, Harman, 
Lowey, Norton, Lofgren, McCarthy, Jackson-Lee, Pascrell, 
Christensen, Etheridge, Lucas, Langevin and Meek. 

Chairman Cox. [Presiding.] Good afternoon. A quorum being 
present, the Select Committee on Homeland Security will come to 
order. The committee is meeting today to hear testimony on the 
status of the Emergency Preparedness and Response Directorate. 

I would like to welcome the members in attendance this after- 
noon and thank our witness, Undersecretary for Preparedness and 
Response Michael Brown, for appearing before this committee. 

Mr. Brown, your comments will be particularly relevant as the 
committee prepares to embark for a visit to the ports of Los Ange- 
les and Long Beach, in California, for a series of meetings with Los 
Angeles and Orange County first responders. 

The mission of the Emergency Preparedness and Response Direc- 
torate is critical to fulfilling the overarching goal of the Depart- 
ment of Homeland Security: to make America safe from terrorism. 

More specifically, the mission of the department is, first and 
most importantly, to prevent a terrorist attack; second, to enhance 
our preparedness, in particular by focusing on critical infrastruc- 
ture; and third, to ensure the most effective response should an at- 
tack occur despite our best efforts to prevent it. 

The decision to create the Homeland Security Department was 
intended to ensure that prevention, preparedness and response 
would be seamlessly integrated. The legislation authorizing the de- 
partment enacted just last year created the Emergency Prepared- 
ness and Response Directorate, which consolidates six Federal enti- 
ties, in order to permit a structure that lets us tailor our emer- 
gency preparations to the known and suspected threats that we 
face. 

The more that the Homeland Security Department develops its 
capabilities to analyze and assess the capabilities and intentions of 
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America’s terrorist enemies, the better will be our preparedness 
and our response. 

The Homeland Security Act identifies specific duties for the 
EP&R Directorate. Among those are to promote an effective emer- 
gency responder program. Since we enacted the Homeland Security 
Act of 2002, Congress has been making unprecedented levels of ap- 
propriations, sharing resources to achieve this objective. 

Since September 11, we have supported the estimated 2 million 
first responders across America by increasing the funding for first 
responder grants by over 1,000 percent. 

However, homeland security is a team effort that requires a new 
partnership between and among the Federal Government, state 
and local first responders. The Federal Government is committed 
to providing the funds and training to first responders so that they 
can be adequately prepared to protect our citizens in the event of 
a terrorist attack. 

But first responders need more than dollars. They also need in- 
formation. 

How is the department providing states and localities the intel- 
ligence they need to allocate resources and to be prepared? How is 
the EP&R directorate working to build two-way communications to 
glean intelligence information from first responders that they learn 
from the streets on the front lines in the war on terrorism? 

How are the states doing by way of providing the Federal Gov- 
ernment with their emergency response plans so that the depart- 
ment can coordinate priorities regionally and nationally? 

How is the department using intelligence and its own threat 
analyses of terrorist capabilities and intentions to distribute funds 
to those areas where the terrorist threat is greatest? 

Title V of the Homeland Security Act also charges the directorate 
with the responsibility of developing a Federal response plan. The 
intent of this provision is to ensure that our nation has a single, 
coordinated plan to respond in the event of another terrorist emer- 
gency. The committee looks forward to hearing how far the direc- 
torate has come in developing this plan. 

Title II of the act requires that the Secretary, through the re- 
sources of the information, analysis, and protection directorate 
shall “provide intelligence and information analysis and support to 
other elements of the department. Just as EP&R makes use of the 
most advanced meteorological information to predict a hurricane or 
a tornado and to pinpoint possible affected areas, EP&R must 
make use of intelligence information to inform its planning and 
preparedness activities. The committee will be interested to hear 
how that intelligence information is being analyzed and developed 
within the department, how it is being used within the directorate, 
and how it is being shared with state and local law enforcement 
and first responders. 

Mr. Brown, I appreciate the challenge you have before you given 
that the department was first organized less than four months ago. 
Much of your effort necessarily can only be a work in progress. But 
in homeland security, time is of the essence. And I and members 
of this committee are looking forward to your assessment of how 
far we have come, how much farther we need to go, and how this 
committee can be of help. 
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I look forward to hearing your testimony. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. Turner, the ranking Democrat 
member, for any statement he may have. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is good to have Secretary Brown here with us today. 

Welcome. 

I think we all understand that the attacks of September 11 
changed our world, and made it clear that the Federal Government 
had to change the way we will meet the clear and present danger 
to this country posed by terrorism. Therefore we created the De- 
partment of Homeland Security. A core mission of that department 
was stated in Homeland Security Presidential Directive 5; To en- 
sure that all levels of government across the Nation have the capa- 
bility to work efficiently and effectively together using a national 
approach to domestic incident management.” 

Our purpose here today is to make sure that that mandate is 
being fulfilled. It is our duty to make sure that the full force of the 
U.S. government is being put into action to prepare America to pre- 
vent, respond to and recover from terrorist attacks. 

The first reports from the front lines of the war on terrorism are 
mixed. I have talked with state and local officials across the coun- 
try, men and women who are responsible for our the public safety, 
the individuals who make the key decisions locally on how to pre- 
pare their communities. Some of them tell me that they haven’t yet 
heard from the Department of Homeland Security about the coordi- 
nation of Federal, state and local response assets. They have yet 
to be involved in the development of an integrated terrorism re- 
sponse strategy, one that I believe would meet the standard of the 
efficient and effective mandate of the presidential directive. 

We look forward to hearing today from Secretary Brown about 
the approach that we are taking to enhance incident management. 

In my conversations with firefighters, police officers, and health 
care workers who will be the first to respond to an attack on our 
soil, many of them tell me that they have yet to receive the special- 
ized training and equipment they believe is necessary to respond 
to and recover from a terrorist attack. 

In the case of the nation’s fire service, many departments lack 
basic training and equipment that they need to protect their com- 
munities from emergencies. The people I have talked to range all 
the way from the mayor of New York City to citizens on the street 
in my hometown of Crockett, Texas, population 7,500. 

In addition, people ask in all quarters, “What does the Homeland 
Security Advisory System and its color codes really mean to me?” 

A recent survey of New York City residents reported that al- 
though 64 percent of the population is very concerned about the 
possibility of another terrorist attack, only 16 percent took any ac- 
tion in response to the most recent elevation of the alert level. 

So we have a large number of concerned citizens, but the truth 
is that many of them have no idea what they should be doing when 
an alert is given. 

Our government must lead forcefully, but thus far the message 
does not seem to be getting through. After talking with state and 
local officials, first responders, and others about improving our ca- 
pacity to respond to the threat of terrorism, one message comes 
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through loud and clear: We must move faster, and we must be 
stronger in our efforts. 

Faster in our efforts to bring together the Federal, state, and 
local officials to meet the mandate of the Department of Homeland 
Security, to ensure that all levels of the government across the Na- 
tion have the capacity to work efficiently and effectively together. 
Stronger in our efforts to train, exercise, and equip the men and 
women on the front lines, and more vigorous in our efforts to pre- 
pare individuals, families, and communities for the threats that lie 
ahead. 

This is what we owe to the American people. When our nation 
has been under its greatest time of trial, this Congress and the 
government have worked with speed and strength of purpose. 

We all recall from our history books that in the first 100 days 
of President Roosevelt’s tenure, he worked with the Congress to 
build a plan that saved the Nation from economic devastation. 

It has been 16 months since September 11. It has been well over 
100 days since the founding of the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity. In my judgment, we must move faster, and we must be strong- 
er in our efforts to protect America. 

This is our objective. It is one that I think we all approach with 
unity and with resolve, and I am glad that we have the opportunity 
today to discuss these critical issues with you, Secretary Brown. 

And thank you, Madame Chairman. 

Ms. Dunn. [Presiding.] Thank you, Mr. Turner. I now yield my- 
self a few minutes for an opening statement. We are very happy 
you are here with us today, Secretary Brown. Thank you for com- 
ing before us today. We are eager to hear your testimony. 

First, I want to thank you for the help you have provided in sup- 
porting first responders all over the country. It is very important 
in our effort to fight terrorism that those individuals on the front 
lines have the resources that they need to effectively prevent and 
respond to a terrorist attack, or to a natural disaster. 

I believe an integral part in achieving success is through ade- 
quate funding levels. I was very happy to hear that the Appropria- 
tions Committee recently reported out a bill that will include $4.4 
billion for first responders. 

They are the backbone of our communities, and it is important 
that we give them the proper resources for training, equipment, ex- 
ercises and for planning. 

My home state of Washington has many elements that make it 
susceptible, especially susceptible to a terrorist attack, with both a 
large deep-water port and hundreds of miles of border. 

Through ODP funding and the High-Threat Urban Area Pro- 
gram, my state of Washington has received over $70 million in 
grants in fiscal year 2003. And I thank you, Secretary Brown, for 
assisting local responders in my state for preparing for an attack. 

However, there continue to be many concerns in local commu- 
nities that they are not receiving enough funding for equipment 
and training. This is exasperated, of course, when the threat level 
is adjusted upward. 

An important part of this committee’s mission is to have over- 
sight over the newly created Department of Homeland Security. 
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Currently, ODP funds are allocated directly to states, with 80 per- 
cent being passed through the local communities. 

There are concerns that arise when states pass the majority of 
their funds to large cities, with smaller communities not receiving 
their fair share. 

I believe it is important to look into this formula for first re- 
sponder funding, and address of the changes needed. Secretary 
Ridge agreed, and said that you are doing such a review currently. 

In addition, a primary part of your mission at EP&R is to mini- 
mize losses from all disasters, including terrorist attack. When 
Congress approved the Homeland Security Act, we integrated six 
different components into your directorate to help you achieve that 
mission. 

When integrating so many different components into a single 
unit, communication becomes a major priority. 

Communication between the different components, as well as 
with state and local officials, is needed for effective response. And 
I hope today to hear your efforts in that field as you testify before 
us. 

While I believe we have done a good job in routing out terrorism 
around the world, we know that the threats still exist, and we 
must be ready to respond. So I too look forward to hearing how the 
Department of Homeland Security is prepared to deal with this 
eventuality. 

Are there other members who wish to give opening statements? 

Any members on this side? 

All right, the Chair recognizes Ms. Sanchez for an opening state- 
ment. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Madam Chair. 

And thank you, Secretary Brown, for being here with us today. 

You know, since September 11, one of the most high profile 
issues surrounding our nation’s new homeland security mission is 
of course the whole nature of first responders, who is to do that, 
and who is to pay for emergency response system. 

And I am sure that there hasn’t been a single member who has 
not discussed this with their local police and their fire, their hos- 
pitals, their emergency health care workers, because many of them 
do feel that it is an unfunded mandate, something coming from the 
Federal Government. 

I mean, they know that they have to do it. They know that they 
are responsible for their people. They are the first ones there. But 
it is costing them quite a bit of money to do all of this, and in par- 
ticular when we go from a yellow to an orange alert or an orange 
alert to a red alert, they consider that they need to staff up, need 
to put more people out, need to protect more assets. 

And so, many of them are very, very worried about the whole 
issue of funding. And I hope that as we detail what you have been 
able to do in this department, that you will also talk about some 
of the funding issues. 

And one that I want to put right on the table is the whole issue 
of the fact that we have, to some extent, done some granting proc- 
esses, either through the congressional method, through a supple- 
mental and also through the appropriations process. 
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But more importantly, I know that the department has done 
some grant-based and state grant-based types of programs. 

What I see to be one of the biggest problems with that is that 
those programs revolve around additional equipment or equipment 
that different agencies might need. Whereas in talking to law en- 
forcement and fire and others, up and down the state of California, 
at least, where a large amount of the population lives — we are the 
fifth largest economy in the world — their biggest problem has been 
that they need to put more staff on, or they need to pay overtime. 

And so, fully over 80 percent of their costs when they go on Or- 
ange alert, for example, are really for monies that aren’t covered 
in any way coming out of the Federal system. 

And so, I would like to, when the question begins, get your opin- 
ion on what we could do at the Federal level to help with some of 
those costs that really are just a very heavy burden at the local 
level. 

In addition to that, we have, of course, FEMA, urban search and 
rescue teams. We have nuclear incident response teams. We have 
a whole bunch of other first responders that we need to discuss and 
talk about and see how this is all fitting. And, of course, a lot of 
it comes to funding. 

The chairman, Mr. Cox, talked about the fact that we need to 
share intelligence. And that is true. But when you have an incident 
and you need to respond, it is all about being able to get there. 

So as somebody who represents Disneyland, Anaheim Convention 
Center, the World Champion Angels, the Arrowhead Pond with its 
might docks, all these places, it is very important for me to see that 
we are working at the Federal level to ensure we have a good plan 
and we have a good funding plan. 

Thank you. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Ms. Sanchez. 

Are there members on the other side who wish to give opening 
statements? 

Let me call then on Mr. Langevin for an opening statement. 

Mr. Langevin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to wel- 
come our witness, Undersecretary Michael Brown. I know you have 
a mammoth task facing you, and I appreciate your willingness to 
be here today to provide some insight on the progress you are mak- 
ing, and to answer our questions about critical issues of prepared- 
ness and response. 

The Emergency Preparedness and Response Directorate is a crit- 
ical component of DHS, in particular because of its close relation- 
ship with our state and local officials and first responders. If this 
unit is not operating effectively, all of our communities are placed 
at tremendous risk. So, I am very interested in hearing about how 
the EP&R Directorate is operating thus far, what level of commu- 
nication and outreach is taking place between EP&R and our state 
and local personnel, what additional resources and assistance we 
on the Committee might provide to help you improve your oper- 
ations, and what message we can bring back to the elected officials 
and first responders in our districts about where they should be fo- 
cusing their energies and what help and guidance is available to 
them from DHS. 
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I am perplexed, along with many of my colleagues, about the ap- 
parently overlapping roles of the EP&R Directorate and the Office 
for Domestic Preparedness, housed within the Border and Trans- 
portation Security Directorate. This division, at least on its face, 
looks like a recipe for duplication of efforts; or worse, crucial tasks 
falling through the cracks. In addition, it seems to be breeding un- 
necessary confusion at the state and local level, at the very time 
we should be ensuring a clear, direct and streamlined system for 
information-sharing, technical guidance and funding assistance. 
Our governors, mayors, firefighters, police officers and emergency 
medical workers are relying on us to provide this consistency and 
stability. 

Finally, I am interested to hear about an issue that is a top pri- 
ority for me, and that is the intelligence aspect of DHS. Specifi- 
cally, I hope the Undersecretary will touch on the level of inter- 
action he and his staff have had with the Information Analysis and 
Infrastructure Protection Directorate, and whether he is receiving 
sufficient intelligence to properly determine where to dedicate 
scarce resources and how to best guide state and local responders 
to do the same. Without this intelligence capacity, it seems to me 
that DHS cannot operate effectively. 

Again, I thank Undersecretary Brown for being with us today, 
and I appreciate the chairman giving me this time. 

Chairman Cox. [Presiding.] Does any member of the majority 
side wish to make an opening statement? 

Ms. Lofgren. I would like to ask unanimous consent to submit 
my statement for the record. 

Chairman Cox. Without objection, all members will be permitted 
five days to submit additional statements, which will be included 
in full in the record. 

Any other member wish to be recognized for purposes of an open- 
ing statement? 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BENNIE THOMPSON, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

I am pleased that Under Secretary Brown has joined us today to tell us how the 
Emergency Preparedness and Response Directorate is improving the Nation’ ability 
to respond to terrorism. As the Ranking Member on the Subcommittee that provides 
oversight for his Directorate, I am very interested in Mr. Brown’ testimony, and sin- 
cerely hope that he can clarify the specific responsibilities of his Directorate, as op- 
posed to the responsibilities of other components of the Department, such as the Of- 
fice for Domestic Preparedness. 

Specifically, it is important for the Committee to understand the division of re- 
sponsibility between ODP and the EP&R Directorate, given that so many of their 
functions seem to overlap. State and local governments have expressed confusion 
about which organization within DHS is their principal point of contact as they en- 
hance their capability to respond to acts of terrorism and other disasters and emer- 
gencies. Ultimately, who in the Administration is “ charge”of assuring that the Na- 
tion is prepared — at all levels — to respond to terrorist acts? 

The Department has stated that it is working to ensure that all levels of govern- 
ment across the Nation have the capability to work efficiently and effectively to- 
gether, using a national approach to domestic incident management. We must make 
sure tbat the might of the U.S. Government — working hand in hand with State and 
local governments — is being put into action to prepare America, so that we can pre- 
vent, respond to and recover from terrorist attacks. 

In order to be more effective, the Department of Homeland Security must work 
harder to listen to the needs, successes and frustrations of our first line of homeland 
defense — the first responders. DHS must create more open and lines of communica- 
tion. The men and women who prepare our communities for disasters and then help 
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our communities to rapidly recover are absolutely critical. I have met frequently 
with these men and women in my District, and I have told them that the work we 
do here in Washington must match the needs of people at the local level. 

In its former life as FEMA, the EP&R Directorate was widely viewed as a “suc- 
cess story,” by becoming more responsive to communities after major disasters and 
emergencies. Can EP&R still effectively perform its traditional disaster response 
and recovery mission, given DHS’s primary focus on terrorism prevention and pre- 
paredness? Are we ready for the next major earthquake or hurricane, or in my Dis- 
trict, the next major flood? 

On April 24 of this year, the President declared a flood disaster in 31 Mississippi 
counties, including 10 counties within my District. I want to ensure that EP&R — 
as a component of DHS — still has the resources and support of both the Department 
and the Administration to quickly distribute desperately needed disaster relief to af- 
fected residents and local governments. 

Our focus on terrorism, while appropriate, must not overtake our critical responsi- 
bility to quickly and efficiently respond to all disasters, natural or man-made. EP&R 
must have the authorities to assemble and direct the response resources of the Fed- 
eral Government whenever they are required. 

In addition, the Administration should fully support all emergency grant pro- 
grams for State and local governments. I am concerned that the Administration’s 
fiscal year 04 budget request for both the FIRE Grant program and the Emergency 
Management Performance Grant program were far below the appropriated levels in 
fiscal year 2003. How does DHS propose that States and localities plan, train, and 
exercise for — and respond to — acts of terrorism and other disasters without suffi- 
cient resources to build their response capabilities? 

We must move faster and we must be stronger in our efforts to protect and defend 
the United States of America. I hope the testimony we hear today will clearly de- 
scribe the Administration’s plan for doing so. 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE ZOE LOFGREN, A 
REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Thank you Chairman Cox and Ranking Member Turner for holding this important 
hearing. I also want to welcome Undersecretary for Emergency Preparedness and 
Response, Michael D. Brown. I look forward to your testimony and comments. 

A little over 10 years ago, the Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) 
was widely thought to be one of the least effective departments in the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It was inefficient, unresponsive and wasteful. 

Under the outstanding leadership of Director James Lee Witt, FEMA underwent 
a dramatic change throughout the 1990’s. Director Witt transformed the very cul- 
ture of FEMA. It became an effective disaster response agency that provided hands- 
on assistance to those at risk, both before and after disaster strikes. FEMA adopted 
a new emphasis on customer service providing communities and businesses with 
skills, knowledge, services and technology to minimize damage and loss from all 
kinds of natural and man-made disasters. In short, FEMA became a model govern- 
ment agency. 

When people think of FEMA today, they think of an agency that helps our citizens 
in the most desperate of times. FEMA teaches people how to get through a disaster. 
It helps equip local and state emergency preparedness officials. It coordinates the 
Federal response to a disaster. It makes disaster assistance available to states, com- 
munities, businesses and individuals. FEMA’ mission is crucially important, and the 
people of FEMA work very hard each and every day to complete their mission. I 
want to make sure that FEMA keeps its sterling reputation. 

As we all know, FEMA is now part of the Department of Homeland Security. I 
consider FEMA to be one of the true bright spots within DHS. That being said, I 
have serious concerns about the mission of FEMA becoming blurred. 

In section 101 of the Homeland Security Act (PL 107-296) the mission of the De- 
partment of Homeland Security is explicitly defined. One of the primary missions 
of the Department is to “...ensure that the functions of the agencies and subdivisions 
within the Department that are not related directly to securing the homeland are 
not diminished or neglected except by a specific explicit Act of Congress;” 

Is DHS in compliance with this directive? Is the staff of FEMA spending more 
time on fighting terrorism than disaster preparedness? Both of these are important 
tasks, and both must be done well. However, disaster preparedness, response and 
recovery must not take a back seat to the war on terror. 

Is FEMA still fully prepared to address multiple disasters? Not too far to the west 
of Washington, DC, there are terrible floods ravaging West Virginia. What is FEMA 
doing to help people recover? If a major earthquake, like the Loma Prieta earth- 
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quake of 1989, struck my hometown of San Jose tomorrow, would FEMA also be 
able to provide critically needed resources to the San Francisco Bay Area? 

I want to be reassured by Undersecretary Brown that FEMA is fulfilling its mis- 
sion. I want to hear that you have the staff, resources and access within DHS to 
get the job done. I do not want to see a slow return to the early 1990’ when FEMA 
was nothing more than an ineffective bureaucracy. 

To be perfectly honest with you, I have not been impressed with the overall lead- 
ership of the Department of Homeland Security. The Department is moving too 
slow, and we do not have the luxury of time. We are quickly approaching the 2- 
year anniversary of the September 1 1 Is America actually safer than it was on Sep- 
tember 10, 2001? Have we accurately and comprehensively identified the threats? 
Have we reduced our vulnerabilities? Is the Nation sufficiently prepared to prevent 
and respond to future terrorist attacks? Unfortunately, I believe the answer to these 
questions is, for the most part, no. 

Undersecretary Brown, FEMA should be a shining example of efficiency within 
DHS. I hope that you will tell us today that you are playing a leading role to get 
this department up and running. It would be most unfortunate and irresponsible 
for FEMA to fall apart as a result of its absorption into the Department of Home- 
land Security. 

If not, the committee welcomes our witness, Hon. Michael Brown, for your open- 
ing statement. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MICHAEL BROWN, UNDER SECRETARY 

FOR EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS AND RESPONSE, DEPART- 
MENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

Mr. Brown. Good afternoon, Chairman Cox, Mr. Turner, and 
members of the committee. My name is Michael Brown, and I am 
the undersecretary of Homeland Security for emergency prepared- 
ness and response. 

I really appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today. 
You invited me here today to discuss the question have we im- 
proved our capability to respond to a terrorist attack? 

My answer is yes, we have. By bringing 22 different departments 
agencies into the Department of Homeland Security, and inte- 
grating their capabilities, we are strengthening our ability to re- 
spond to terrorist attacks. 

EP&R, in particular, has increased its ability to respond to ter- 
rorist attacks by incorporating new assets into our directorate, 
thereby strengthening the well-tested, all-hazards focus that FEMA 
previously had. 

We have increased coordination of Federal planning and response 
activities, and are more effectively using resources to support first 
responders and preparedness efforts at the state and local level. 

These improvements will continue to strengthen our ability to re- 
spond to all types of disasters. Our mission in the Department of 
Homeland Security is to prepare for, respond to, recover from and 
lessen the impact of all types of disasters. 

This all-hazards approach is the core of our strength in respond- 
ing to any disaster, including those caused by acts of terrorism. Re- 
gardless of the cause of an incident, we have established a robust 
system of emergency management. 

This system has been practiced at the local, state and Federal 
levels of government. It is the foundation for responding to a ter- 
rorist attack. Over the past 5 years, we have responded to an aver- 
age of more than 100 presidentially declared disasters and emer- 
gencies each year. 
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Thanks to the leadership of President Bush and Secretary Ridge 
and the Congress, we now have the opportunity to coordinate our 
Federal preparedness and response systems as never before. 

On February 28, President Bush signed Homeland Security Pres- 
idential Directive Number Five, On the Management of Domestic 
Incidents. HSPD-5 calls for the creation of a single, comprehensive, 
National Incident Management System and for the integration of 
the separate Federal response plans into a single, all-discipline, all- 
hazards National Response Plan. 

The Secretary of homeland security is responsible for developing 
and implementing both of these initiatives. We are actively partici- 
pating in the task force created by Secretary Ridge to develop the 
National Response Plan and a framework for the National Incident 
Management System. 

Establishing who is in charge is an important accomplishment in 
the post-9/11 era. EP&R’s new structure for response is based on 
the Incident Management System. 

Thus, we are better aligned to meet the needs of both the state 
and local responders. The division now includes many national re- 
sponse assets formerly maintained within other Federal agencies. 

These assets include the National Disaster Medical System, the 
Domestic Emergency Support Team, the Strategic National Stock- 
pile, the Nuclear Incident Response Teams, and the Metropolitan 
Medical Response System. 

Consolidating national response plans and assets improves our 
responsibilities and increases coordination within DHS, other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, as well as the state and local enti- 
ties. 

The Federal Government will continue to provide the services the 
American people have become accustomed to during emergencies 
and disasters. But now, within the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity, we are better able to maximize Federal resources, streamline 
delivery processes and focus programs and assets on state and local 
response needs. 

But increased coordination by itself does not entirely account for 
our improved ability to respond to disasters. The Department of 
Homeland Security has distributed significant resources in support 
of homeland security efforts directly into out neighborhoods, our 
communities and the states. 

In order to help state and local governments prepare for disas- 
ters, including terrorism, EP&R is working in close partnership 
with other grant-making organizations within the department to 
distribute our fiscal 2003 grants. 

In April we provided $165 million to help state and local govern- 
ments better prepare to respond to all-hazards preparedness activi- 
ties and emergency management. 

Just last week, we began to distribute the $745 million appro- 
priated by Congress for the Assistance to Fire Fighters Grant Pro- 
gram. At the end of this process, we will have distributed nearly 
7,000 grants directly to local fire departments. 

These grants will help build their basic response capabilities for 
all types of emergencies. We will begin awarding nearly $74 million 
in grants to upgrade and enhance state and local emergency oper- 
ations centers later this month. 
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Along with the Office of Community Oriented Policing Services, 
we will award $146.5 million this fiscal year to fund demonstration 
projects establishing standards for interoperable equipment nation- 
wide. 

Just last month, we provided nearly $19 million in grants to 
states and territories to expand the Community Emergency Re- 
sponse Team program. This program trains citizens to better pre- 
pare for emergency situations in their local communities. 

The CERT program is a key component of Citizen Corps, Presi- 
dent Bush’s initiative to involve Americans into preparedness of 
their communities. We have increased the number of local Citizen 
Corps councils by 209 just since March 1, for a total of 560 councils 
in 51 states and territories. 

When I recently announced the CERT grants in Olaphe, Kansas, 
I had the good fortune to meet CERT members who had worked 
to help their neighbors recover from the recent record number of 
tornadoes in the Midwest. This is an excellent example of what the 
CERT program and Citizen Corps can do to accomplish prepared- 
ness at the local level. 

Since the creation of the department, we have demonstrated the 
operational readiness of EP&R’s National Interagency Emergency 
Operations Center, our regional operations centers, the NDMS, the 
desk, and other specialized support teams that we now have. 

During Operation Liberty Shield, these assets and team worked 
in close coordination with the DHS Homeland Security Center and 
other elements of the department to prepare for any potential do- 
mestic incidents. 

The recent TOPOFF II exercise allowed DHS to test its new pro- 
cedures. EP&R was able to establish an operational relationship 
with the DHS Crisis Action Team and our new systems, such as 
the Strategic National Stockpile. 

This exercise was very useful, not only because it helped us to 
see what is working but also to see what needs improvement. 

By pinpointing challenges through exercises, we are helping en- 
sure a better response and a more timely delivery of assistance. 
Practicing with these specialized teams and working in close part- 
nership with the other DHS elements, we will strengthen what we 
have done well in the past. 

Since March 1, EP&R has provided disaster relief in 33 presi- 
dentially declared disasters and emergencies in 26 states from 
Alaska to New York. 

These disasters include events such as a Presidents Day snow- 
storm, the Columbia Shuttle and the devastating, and the dev- 
astating number of tornadoes that struck across the Midwest and 
the South. 

Increased coordination, effective use of resources and continual 
training have helped us to improve our capability to respond to a 
terrorist attack and simultaneously sustain our ability to respond 
to all kinds of disasters, including terrorism. 

There is more that we can do to continue that improvement, and 
I have outlined some of the actions that we are going to take to 
do that. Following the leadership and the direction of President 
Bush and Secretary Ridge, I am committed to making certain that 
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we are ready to respond to any incident that occurs, whether nat- 
ural or manmade. 

The department looks forward to working with Congress as a 
partner in that commitment. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to testify today, and 
I am certainly happy to answer any questions the members might 
have. 

[The statement of Mr. Brown follows:] 

PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE MICHAEL BROWN, UNDER 

SECRETARY EMERGENCY PREPAREDNESS AND RESPONSE DIREC- 
TORATE DEPARTMENT OF HOMELAND SECURITY 

Good morning, Chairman Cox and Members of the Committee. I am Michael 
Brown, Under Secretary for the Emergency Preparedness and Response Directorate 
of the Department of Homeland Security. 

Since becoming the Emergency Preparedness and Response Directorate (EP&R) of 
the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) just over 100 days ago, the Federal 
Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) has continued its traditional role of lead- 
ing the Nation in preparing for, preventing, responding to, and recovering from dis- 
asters caused by all hazards. Because the Department was created to secure the 
homeland, FEMA has also taken on new emergency management and homeland se- 
curity responsibilities. 

By bringing 22 Departments and Agencies into DHS and integrating their capa- 
bilities, we are strengthening our ability to respond to terrorist attacks. EP&R in 
particular has increased its ability to respond to terrorist attacks by incorporating 
new assets into our Directorate, thereby strengthening our all-hazards focus. 

When FEMA became part of DHS on March 1, 2003, we were responding to the 
loss of the Space Shuttle Columbia. Since that time, we have responded to an addi- 
tional 33 major disasters and emergencies in 26 States caused by tornadoes, floods, 
and snowstorms. 

We have continued to better prepare First Responders and State and local govern- 
ments for all hazards through grants and training programs. 

We have provided assistance to thousands of disaster victims and continued our 
efforts to support the recovery of New York from the terrorist attack on the World 
Trade Center on September 11. 

In short, we have continued to carry out our mission to lead America to prepare 
for, prevent, respond to and recover from disasters, whether they are natural or 
man-made. This was our mission before joining the new Department and remains 
our mission today. As a result of the Homeland Security Act, we have also taken 
on new emergency management and homeland security responsibilities as we en- 
tered the Department. 

It was an honor to serve Joe Allbaugh as the Deputy Director and General Coun- 
sel of FEMA. It is also a great honor for me to now serve Secretary Tom Ridge as 
I lead the Emergency Preparedness and Response Directorate (EP&R) into a new 
era as part of DHS. EP&R will be divided into four disciplines — preparedness, miti- 
gation, response and recovery. This reorganization reflects the traditional areas of 
emergency management. It also resembles the organizational flow used by many 
States, who continue to be our principal partners in emergency management. 

Preparedness 

Since March 1, the Preparedness Division has continued to implement its pre- 
paredness grants and training programs, and has already put to use its new assets 
since the transition to DHS. The Preparedness Division had the opportunity to test 
its capabilities during the exercises including the nationwide Top Officials 2 exercise 
(TOPOFF II) in May 2003, as well as providing funding to State, tribal and local 
governments through a variety of grant programs. 

The recent Top Officials 2 (TOPOFF II) exercise served as a good test of signifi- 
cant new organizational structures and provided some good lessons as to how our 
efforts could be improved. It tested new procedures, such as our operational rela- 
tionship with the DHS’s Crisis Action Team, and inherited systems, such as the 
Strategic National Stockpile. This exercise was a success, in part because it revealed 
several areas for improvement that the Directorate is now addressing. By pin- 
pointing challenges through exercises, we can help ensure a better response and a 
more timely delivery of assistance. The exercise also validated that our existing 
processes and procedures will allow EP&R to respond to a disaster, including a ter- 
rorist attack with a weapon of mass destruction. 
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Although national level exercises like TOPOFF II are important and valuable, 
community-based exercises are equally important for a comprehensive and truly ef- 
fective national exercise program. Recently, a train carrying hazardous materials 
derailed near Laguna, New Mexico. Fortunately, local emergency responders and 
the New Mexico Office of Emergency Services were ready. A response exercise held 
just weeks earlier had prepared responders for such an event. The bottom line is 
that community-based exercises work, and they work at the first responder level, 
where they are most needed. 

Communities must have the funding to support such planning and exercises. In 
April, we provided $165 million in Emergency Management Performance Grants 
(EMPG) to help state and local governments better prepare to respond to all haz- 
ards preparedness activities and emergency management. 

As a sign of the growing national interest in individual and community prepared- 
ness, Citizen Corps has increased its number of local councils by 377 since March 
1, for a total of more than 628 Councils in 51 States and Territories. Councils are 
serving nearly 35 percent of the U.S. population or approximately 90 million people. 
Five new affiliates have partnered with Citizen Corps since March, including the 
U.S. Junior Chamber of Commerce, the National Volunteer Fire Council, the Na- 
tional Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster, the Points of Light Foundation, 
and the National Safety Council. 

A key component of Citizen Corps is the Community Emergency Response Team 
(CERT) program, which helps train citizens to be better prepared to respond to 
emergency situations in their communities. In May 2003, we provided nearly $19 
million in grant funds to states and territories to expand the CERT program 
through additional state-offered Train-the-Trainer courses and to help communities 
start CERT programs and expand existing teams. When I announced these grants 
recently in Olathe, Kansas, I had the good fortune to meet Community Emergency 
Response Team members who worked together to help their neighbors recover from 
the recent destructive tornadoes in the Midwest. This is a fine example of what 
CERT can accomplish. 

DHS is committed to helping fire fighters improve their effectiveness and stay 
safe. The responsibilities of the fire service have increased since 9/11 to include 
planning for and responding to possible terrorist attacks. This year, Congress appro- 
priated $750 million for grants to increase fire departments? basic fire suppression 
response capabilities for all types of emergencies, including fire suppression. For fis- 
cal year 2004 the Administration proposes to better coordinate fire department 
grants with other First Responder programs and focus the grants on the equipment 
and training required for responding to terrorist events as part of the Office for Do- 
mestic Preparedness. 

Our National Emergency Training Center, which includes the National Fire Acad- 
emy and the Emergency Management Institute, continues to provide training to the 
leaders of the first responder community. We train more than 15,000 students a 
year on campus and more than 100,000 students a year off campus. Our training 
prepares first responders from the fire, EMS and emergency management commu- 
nity, as well as local officials all across the country. With the addition of Noble 
Training Center in Anniston, Alabama, our capabilities are being expanded and we 
will be able to reach more first responders than ever before. 

Many of our State and local partners told us that their Emergency Operations 
Centers (EOCs) are in need of physical and technical improvements to enable them 
to provide an effective command and control structure to respond to all-hazards dis- 
asters and to house secure communications equipment. We expect to award nearly 
$74 million in grants to upgrade and enhance state and local EOCs this month. 

Mutual aid remains one of our top priorities, both through the enhancement of 
existing mutual aid systems such as the Emergency Management Assistance Com- 
pact and through the development of new inter-local and intrastate agreements and 
compacts. There is an urgent need to enhance and integrate mutual aid agreements 
among State and local governments and to tie them into a national system for re- 
questing, receiving, and managing emergency response resources. Such a system 
will greatly enhance the Nation’s ability to respond to all types of disasters and will 
provide senior officials and elected leaders at all level of government with the ability 
to “see” real-time an inventory of nearby response assets. This month, working with 
EP&R and the National Emergency Management Association, eight States partici- 
pated in a test to identify the kind, type and quantity of resources available in their 
community that could be used for mutual aid response. 

Interoperability is a critical component of any response, regardless of the hazard. 
EP&R, in close coordination with the Office of Community Oriented Policing Serv- 
ices (COPS), will award a total of $146.5 million in grants this fiscal year. Local 
jurisdictions across the Nation will compete for demonstration projects that will ex- 
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plore uses of equipment and technologies to increase interoperability among the fire 
service, law enforcement, and emergency medical service communities. These dem- 
onstration projects will serve as models of interoperable solutions that can be shared 
throughout the nation. 

On February 28, 2003, the President established a single, comprehensive national 
incident management system and provided for the integration of separate Federal 
response plans into a single all-discipline, all-hazards national response plan. The 
Secretary of Homeland Security is responsible for developing and implementing both 
initiatives. EP&R is actively participating in the task force created by Secretary 
Ridge to develop the National Response Plan (NRP) and a framework for National 
Incident Management System (NIMS). As directed in the Department of Homeland 
Security Act of 2002, EP&R will play a key role in the management and mainte- 
nance of NIMS once it is developed. 

Mitigation 

Since the integration into DHS, the Mitigation Division has focused primarily on 
two Presidential initiatives: the flood map modernization program and pre-disaster 
mitigation. This groundwork sets the stage for results for the rest of this fiscal year 
and beyond. 

We have nearly $200 million available for our flood map modernization program 
this fiscal year — $149 million appropriated by Congress and $50 million in National 
Flood Insurance Program (NFIP) policyholder fees. 

The funding enables us to embark on a multi-year effort to update and digitize 
our flood map inventory, which consists of 100,000 paper panels. Updating flood in- 
surance rate maps will make community assessment of flood risks more accurate 
and improve floodplain management decisions. An updated map inventory will also 
provide the basis for prudent flood insurance decisions and an actuarially sound in- 
surance rating. 

Flood risk identification is central to informing decision-makers at all levels of 
government and in helping to shape their assessment of risks. Effective flood hazard 
mitigation hinges, in the final analysis, on accurate identification of the risk. A sus- 
tained commitment to the President’s initiative for updating the NFIP’s flood map 
inventory will result in even more effective risk reduction. 

Our flood map modernization initiative reflects, too, the President’s overall man- 
agement agenda: the effort will be citizen-centered, results-oriented, and market- 
based. We have been laying the groundwork for this significant undertaking and 
plan to award a contract for the flood map modernization program this summer. 

We have also continued our commitment to hazard mitigation programs. This fis- 
cal year, Congress appropriated $149 million for the Pre-disaster Mitigation Pro- 
gram. We have provided planning grants to the states and five territories to assist 
in identifying and prioritizing cost effective mitigation projects.4 

The competitive Pre-Disaster Mitigation Grant (PDM) program will be announced 
soon. This competitive pre-disaster program is another Presidential initiative that 
will allow us to do risk reduction work before the next disaster occurs. The intent 
of this new program is to provide a consistent source of funding to State, Tribal, 
and local governments for pre-disaster hazard mitigation planning and projects. 

The PDM program provides a significant opportunity to raise risk awareness and 
to reduce the Nation’s disaster losses through mitigation planning that includes risk 
assessment, and the implementation of pre-identified, cost-effective mitigation meas- 
ures before disasters occur. Examples of these measures include establishing retro- 
fitting existing structures to protect against natural hazard events and acquisition 
and relocation of flood-prone structures. Funding these hazard mitigation plans and 
projects will reduce overall risks to the population and infrastructure and - in the 
long-term - will reduce reliance on funding from disaster assistance programs fol- 
lowing an event. 

EP&R also issued guidance for the Flood Mitigation Assistance (FMA) program 
for fiscal year 2003. As in prior years, EP&R will award planning, technical assist- 
ance and flood mitigation project grants under the FMA program. For fiscal year 
2003, we have established a national priority of mitigating National Flood Insurance 
Program repetitive flood loss properties for both the PDM and FMA programs. 

Response 

Since March 1, the Response Division has been working to merge our various new 
assets, teams and responsibilities into the Emergency Preparedness and Response 
Directorate. 

The Response Division’s structure is based on the Incident Management System 
so that it is aligned to meet the needs of State and local responders. In addition, 
it is designed to meet the President’s direction to establish a National Incident Man- 
agement System (NIMS). Further, the Division includes many national response as- 
sets formerly maintained within other Federal agencies. These include: the National 
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Disaster Medical System (NDMS); the Domestic Emergency Support Team (DEST); 
the Strategic National Stockpile; and the Nuclear Incident Response Team (NIRT). 

As part of these efforts, over the last 100 days, the Response Division has detailed 
personnel to the Transportation Security Administration to develop the National Re- 
sponse Plan (NRP) and the NIMS and has initiated the necessary steps to create 
dedicated, rapid-deployment DHS Incident Management Teams. 

We have conducted joint planning with DHS to enhance operational readiness of 
the National Interagency Emergency Operations Center (NIEOC), Regional Oper- 
ations Centers, NDMS, DEST and other specialized support teams during Operation 
Liberty Shield. 

We have been working with the Office of Emergency Response, including the 
NDMS, on a wide array of issues, such as transferring staff to the EP&R head- 
quarters building, integrating NDMS assets into the EP&R structure, and enhanc- 
ing operational readiness of NDMS teams. We continue to work with the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services to delineate roles and responsibilities related 
to the Strategic National Stockpile. We are incorporating the DEST and NIRT into 
EP&R planning and response capabilities. We have been working to integrate these 
response assets into a mission capable organization that will build upon the proven 
disaster response foundation. 

This consolidation of national response assets allows the Federal Government not 
only to provide the services which existed prior to the establishment of DHS that 
the American people have become accustomed to during emergencies and disasters, 
but also it enhances our ability to maximize Federal resources, streamline delivery 
processes and focus programs and assets on State and local needs. 

Prior to joining DHS, the focus of the disaster programs within FEMA was one 
of an all- hazards approach. This focus remains today and benefits from the more 
global perspective of DHS and its related components. 

However, we are not resting on our past achievements. We will be working with 
the Congress, other Federal partners, state and local leaders, and other affected 
stakeholders to continue to enhance our ability to respond effectively to all types 
of disasters. 

Recovery 

EP&R has provided disaster relief in 33 presidentially declared disasters and 
emergencies in 26 States from Alaska to New York since March 1. These disasters 
include such events as the President’s Day snowstorm and the devastating torna- 
does that struck across the Midwest and South last month. 

When I traveled to some of the areas hardest hit by the tornadoes, I had the op- 
portunity to meet with some of the victims of these terrible storms. Their lives had 
been totally devestated. They had lost family members. They had lost their homes. 
I can’t adequately describe in words the impact of looking into the eyes of people 
who have lost everything. But when things are at their worst, our people are at 
their best — I have never been more proud to be a part of the Federal organization 
that already had individuals on the ground providing assistance to those in need 
and getting the process of disaster recovery underway. 

We have received more than 66,000 disaster assistance applications at our Na- 
tional Processing Services Centers and have provided disaster victims with more 
than $80 million for housing and other immediate disaster relief needs. 

Further, EP&R is conducting regular assessments of our Disaster Field Office ac- 
tivities, including After Action meetings for disasters such as Typhoon Chata’an and 
Pongsona that devastated Guam and Chuuk, so that we can continually make im- 
provements in our disaster operations. 

EP&R has already declared two Fire Management Assistance grants this wildfire 
season for Hawaii and New Mexico to assist in controlling, managing, and miti- 
gating fires that were threatening to become major disasters. 

In our ongoing efforts to assist the recovery from the terrorist attacks of Sep- 
tember 11, EP&R is finalizing a Memorandum of Understanding with the Centers 
for Disease Control and Prevention to fulfill requirements in the Consolidated Ap- 
propriations Resolution of 2003. This agreement will provide $90 million for admin- 
istering baseline and follow-up screening, clinical exams, and health monitoring for 
emergency services, rescue, and recovery personnel. 

EP&R continues to break new ground in disaster relief as we implement improve- 
ments in our programs following Congressional approval. We have just recently im- 
plemented the new replacement housing provision authorized by the Disaster Miti- 
gation Act of 2000 for the first time on a large scale during the recent tornado disas- 
ters. 

Additionally, EP&R is implementing new regulations for the Crisis Counseling 
and Training Program that provides states with funds for crisis counseling for dis- 
aster victims. This program proved to be vitally important in our recovery efforts 
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for 9/11. While there are established program timelines for providing counseling 
services, the new regulations provide greater flexibility to extend the program in 
limited circumstances to deal with the impacts of catastrophic events, such as ter- 
rorism. 

As we provide assistance to disaster-stricken communities, we continue to look for 
ways to improve. The Recovery Division has also taken the first steps in redesigning 
the Public Assistance Program. While we process Public Assistance in a timely and 
efficient maimer, we want to reduce delivery times to State and local governments, 
and be more prepared to provide this assistance under the stress of terrorist inci- 
dents and other catastrophic events. 

If our first hundred days within DHS are any indication, the next 100 days may 
be just as busy for our recovery programs as we provide disaster relief in the upcom- 
ing hurricane and wildfire seasons, as well as for disasters and emergencies that 
may be caused by other hazards, whether natural or man-made. 

Conclusion 

During the first 100 days as part of the Department of Homeland Security, the 
Emergency Preparedness and Response Directorate has continued to carry out its 
mission to prepare for, prevent, respond to, and recovery from disasters and emer- 
gencies caused by all hazards. And we will continue to do so. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today. I would be glad 
to answer any questions that you have. 

Chairman Cox. Well, I thank you very much for that outstanding 
statement. 

Let me begin by asking about the coordination between your di- 
rectorate and the rest of the department on the subject of threat- 
based decision-making for grant allocation. We are, in Congress, as 
you know, increasing substantially the amount of money that we 
are making available for both the preparedness and response. We 
are expecting in the future that we will have within the depart- 
ment a capability to analyze intelligence and rank threats, to look 
at capabilities of terrorist, enemies of the United States, and to 
look at their intentions so to spend our money accordingly. 

We know that because this is early on in the construction of this 
department, that that capability isn’t there yet and we are working 
in Congress to help the department get it established. What are 
you doing in the short term to base your spending decisions, your 
grant decisions and so on, on prioritized threats from terrorist 
groups with specific capabilities, rather than simply rationing the 
money out to feed so many hungry mouths? 

Mr. Brown. I would respond in two ways, Mr. Chairman. I 
would say, let me divide it up into two categories. First of all, we 
recognize and want to appreciate the incredible resources that the 
Congress has given us. 

And I will use the Fire Grants as an example of the first way 
that I think we are working to better coordinate the dispersal of 
those dollars. 

Every time I speak or I am out talking to groups, and we also 
need to include this concept about grants guidance, is that we have 
got to get smarter about how we utilize the money. 

So I say to the departments I speak to, and will use my home 
state of Colorado as an example, that when we do these Fire 
Grants, we do not want Denver and Boulder and Longmont and 
Fort Collins, all those communities along the front range, all apply- 
ing for the same thing. 

I mean, it is great for us all, for every fire department, to have 
the same toy, I know they all want the best equipment they can 
get. 
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But instead our approach should be this: Along the front range 
of Colorado, what are the vulnerabilities? What capabilities do they 
need to build? And so I want them to come together and apply for 
those Fire Grants based on that intrastate regional basis, and look 
at it as how we build capabilities and solve vulnerabilities. 

And if we write that into the grant -making process and force 
them to do that, that will mean that instead of Denver, Boulder 
and Fort Collins and Longmont all applying for the same thing, 
they will apply for different things by which they are most quali- 
fied to get, and then on a regional basis they will get what they 
are qualified for and solve the vulnerabilities. That is the first 
point. 

Chairman Cox. Which goes to a priority that you are placing on 
the joint use of resources, rather than replicating them side by 
side? 

Mr. Brown. Absolutely, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cox. And what my question goes to rather is the ex- 
tent that you are operating in the area of fire suppression grants, 
for example. How is it that we determine that fire is the more seri- 
ous threat that we face from terrorists, we have got to sort of work 
backward to the event that we are preparing for, and how did we 
pick that compared to some other thing? 

I mean, let me tell you what is behind my questioning and my 
inquiry into how the department is facing these challenges. 
FEMA’s job in the past was a lot easier in this respect, because we 
have all of human history to rely upon in predicting the weather, 
for example. 

So if we are responding to natural disasters — tornadoes, floods, 
even forest fires, and so on — we know with a fair degree of mathe- 
matical certainty what it is we can expect. We know the physics 
of how it operates, we know a lot about it. We can even rather ac- 
curately predict the frequency. And certainly if it is tornadoes and 
so on we can pinpoint regions that are more prone to this. 

Terrorism is completely different because we start out with ques- 
tion marks in all of these boxes and then we fill it in based on what 
we can garner through intelligence. 

And so if we are going to make the kinds of decisions that have 
been routine and become second nature for FEMA in the natural 
disaster area, we have got to be able to tap into increasingly anal- 
ysis of terrorist capabilities and intentions and estimate what they 
are going to do to us, where and how, what is the most likely. And 
then from there flows our decision to prepare in a certain way, to 
look at this or that kind of infrastructure, to give our first respond- 
ers this or that equipment and training. 

Mr. Brown. You are absolutely right, Mr. Chairman. That is the 
second point that I want to make, is that in addition to doing the 
dual use, there is a second component of how we use the money 
smarter and more wisely, and that is to coordinate closely with 
IAIP, state and local, FBI, CIA, to develop that threat analysis that 
tells us what the vulnerabilities are. And we currently do that 
through a capability assessment review program that we have in 
the states, where we go to them and say, What are the 
vulnerabilities, both natural and manmade? The terrorist 
vulnerabilities, for example. 
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And then once we get those vulnerabilities, then within the de- 
partment we will issue grants guidance that will drive the money 
toward those vulnerabilities. 

Now, what I will tell you is what we don’t have the answer to 
yet, at least that I don’t have the answer to yet, is how we are 
going to rank those vulnerabilities. But the whole concept of get- 
ting a threat assessment through IAIP, working with all the other 
directors, including the science and technology group, identifying 
the capability assessments, whether those threats are, and then 
driving the money to those threats is exactly what the plan is for 
the department. 

Chairman Cox. Is it fair to say that, from the creation of the de- 
partment, which was, after all, just last year, that is not the way 
we have been making these grants in the past, and that our end 
point is as you described and that we are now headed in that direc- 
tion? 

Mr. Brown. You know, I hate to sound like a lawyer, Mr. Chair- 
man, but it is a little bit of both. We were doing some of that prior 
to March 1, in the sense that FEMA had always tried to get folks 
to focus on what are the needs, what are the capabilities that we 
have to build? 

What is the additional factor now post-March 1, actually post- 
9/11, how do we identify the threats, what are the threats and 
what are the vulnerabilities, and drive the many toward those 
threats and vulnerabilities. 

The focus has shifted more to the latter. 

Chairman Cox. I want to thank you for fully addressing that. 

I reserve the balance of my questions for later on if we have 
time. 

And recognize Mr. Turner for 5 minutes of questions. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you a little bit about the role of your 
directorate and the role of the Office for Domestic Preparedness. 
For example, the Office for Domestic Preparedness maintains a 
database of state terrorism preparedness assessments and state- 
wide strategies for terrorism. As I understand it, that is the infor- 
mation that is required of the states in order to even be eligible for 
participation in the grant program. 

Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Brown. I think so. 

Mr. Turner. That is pretty important information, I would 
think, to know what the state preparedness assessments are and 
what their strategies are for dealing with terrorism. Does anyone 
in your directorate have access to that information? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, we do, Mr. Turner. And what is interesting is — 
President Bush originally proposed that ODP move into FEMA. 
And, so we had started down a path of building a relationship with 
ODP and FEMA about how we were going to work together and co- 
ordinate all these assessments. 

Now that it is gone the other direction and those programs are 
moving all into ODP, we just have to reverse process. And so there 
is a close coordination between ODP and Emergency Preparedness 
and Response about how we do the exercises together, how we do 
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the capability assessments together, so that we are not duplicating 
efforts and that we are truly addressing vulnerabilities. 

Mr. Turner. Well, who it is in your directorate that has access 
to the information that is available in the ODP state’s file? 

Mr. Brown. It is the preparedness division. 

We have preparedness, response, recovery, and mitigation. The 
preparedness division, which is where our original Office of Na- 
tional Preparedness was housed, it is that core group of people that 
have access to it. 

Mr. Turner. And who in that preparedness section is the person 
that reviews the filings that the state makes with ODP? 

Mr. Brown. I assume it would be Dave Garrett, who is one of 
our branch managers. 

But I will double check that and make for sure about the indi- 
vidual name. 

Mr. Turner. And when Mr. Garrett reviews it, what does he do 
with it? What is the purpose of his review? 

Mr. Brown. The purpose is to see that until we come fully to- 
gether, that all of the grant programs that we have are not dupli- 
cating what ODP is doing and vice versa, so that when Andy 
Mitchell and his group is putting out money that they are not du- 
plicating what we are doing. The end game is to have a one-stop 
shop where we have an effort to review all of these capability as- 
sessment reviews and we would put the money where it is going 
to be best used. 

Mr. Turner. So am I correct to say that at this point, the sole 
purpose of and the sole use of those documents that the states have 
prepared is to determine who gets grants and how much? 

Mr. Brown. Well, not necessarily, because a capability assess- 
ment review process can be used for numerous things. I mean, it 
can be used for, obviously, preparing grant programs for what peo- 
ple need to be doing in that particular jurisdiction. But it can also 
be used to identify what types of first responder needs we might 
have on other bases. You don’t do a capability assessment review 
on one single, narrow vulnerability, but on a wide scope of 
vulnerabilities. 

So we do that wide scope review and then figure out what is 
best. We even make those reviews available to other departments 
within the Federal Government that might have programs that 
could utilize that information. It is not something that we all grab 
and hold close to our chest that we try to use across the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. Turner. How will DHS know if a state or a local govern- 
ment has done enough to prepare for a terrorist attack or natural 
disaster or some other type of accident in which you might be in- 
volved? 

Mr. Brown. Secretary Ridge and the President both have a great 
philosophy, that this is going to be a matrixed and measured orga- 
nization, and that we will have measurements by which we will 
gauge the development of standards. And then if states meet those 
standards as the world goes on, as the terrorists get better, which 
we hope they don’t and we can stop them from doing that, but as 
technology changes, those standards will change. 
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So the whole concept is to develop standards, keep those stand- 
ards moving up with technology and measure the states’ perform- 
ance against those standards. 

Mr. Turner. Do you have in place standards that have been 
made available to states and local governments in areas such as 
communication equipment, so that they will be interoperable, or 
standards for other type of equipment that would be needed in case 
of response. Have those standards have been published and dis- 
seminated? 

Mr. Brown. Congress has just given us somewhere in excess of 
$54 million, which we are going to use on a competitive basis to 
identify the best demonstration projects across the states to do 
interoperating studies so that we can create and put in place those 
standards. 

Right now, everyone wants to talk about interoperability and say 
that we have got to have everyone talking to everyone else, and 
they always use the example of 9/11 and that no one could talk to 
anyone else. 

What we want to avoid is creating a situation where, indeed, ev- 
eryone can talk to everyone else, because we will be just as inter- 
operable if that occurs. 

So what we are trying to do is establish a National Incident 
Management System, and a National Incident Management Stand- 
ard by which people will be able to talk to one another when they 
need to talk to one another. 

And it is through these demonstration projects that we will es- 
tablish standards for one how and when you do that, and two, the 
equipment that it will take to meet those standards. 

Mr. Turner. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 

Ms. Dunn. [Presiding.] The gentleman’s time has expired. Mr. 
Secretary, this committee is very focused on homeland security. It 
is our responsibility to be the oversight committee over the depart- 
ment, as you well know. 

You are a FEMA guy, and you are coming into an organization 
where FEMA is one of the primary agencies that has been meshed 
under your responsibilities. 

We are looking for a focused approach to the consideration of our 
vulnerabilities and the responses to a terrorist attack. What per- 
centage of your time would you say you are spending on looking at 
the area of natural disasters, which was certainly your responsi- 
bility before you came to this job, versus considering our vulner- 
ability with respect to potential terrorist threats? 

Mr. Brown. I would say, Madame Chairman, that I spend all of 
my time looking at all vulnerabilities, and that we do not differen- 
tiate on a broad scale the difference between terrorism and natural 
disasters. 

What we focus on like a laser beam is how do we get this coun- 
try, one — the department focuses like a laser beam — on how do we 
prevent a terrorist attack from occurring. 

My response within my directorate is to focus like a laser beam 
on how we respond if, indeed, there is a terrorist event. And the 
response system for doing that is very similar to what you would 
do in a natural disaster. 
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So what I have to do is to develop the capability of first respond- 
ers to respond to a natural disaster, to respond to a terrorist inci- 
dent, and, unfortunately, to respond to something like a terrorist 
incident that is not caused by a terrorist but caused by just, you 
know, some goofball that causes an anhydrous ammonia truck to 
spill out here on 395. 

I have got to make certain that every first responder has every- 
thing the need to respond to all of those incidents. 

Ms. Dunn. Do you believe it is appropriate to retain all of the 
responsibilities of FEMA within the Homeland Security Depart- 
ment? For example, the dealing with natural disasters like hurri- 
canes and floods. 

Mr. Brown. Absolutely, absolutely. What you do not want to do 
is to create a dual-track system of response in this country. We 
have, throughout the course of this country, developed incredibly 
good state and local partnerships. And we cannot forget, folks, we 
really cannot forget that — I know this becoming trite because ev- 
eryone uses it now — but when they dial 911, the don’t reach 202- 
646-3900. They reach somebody in your district and in your home- 
town. 

And so what we have to do is make certain that they have the 
training and the equipment to respond to everything. Firefighters, 
policemen, the FBI, the Department of Defense, everyone will tell 
you that the best way to respond to any kind of disaster, any kind 
of incident is through a structured incident command system. And 
we must keep that incident command system in place for any kind 
of disaster. 

And if we go down the path of trying to separate the two, we are 
going to have duplicative efforts. We are going to have wasted 
money. We are going to have people that are not going to — I mean, 
they are going to worry about whether they should be thinking 
about a tornado or a hurricane or a natural disaster or a terrorist 
incident or what I call the goofball incident. And we can’t have 
that. We have to have them prepared to respond to any incident. 

Ms. Dunn. Do you believe there should be a Department of 
Homeland Security official in each region around the United 
States? 

And if you do believe that, do you believe that they should be 
housed with FEMA? Or do you think FEMA ought to be the rep- 
resentative? 

Mr. Brown. Well, interestingly, one of the things that I proposed 
during the transition prior — before we were even going to know if 
there was going to be a department — any legislation or not, was 
the concept of putting someone in every state. FEMA kind of does 
that now with our FCO program. When a disaster occurs, we have 
someone there. 

And I think — I don’t think, I know — that the vision of Secretary 
Ridge and Secretary England is to create a regional concept such 
that we are in very close contact with the state and locals on a day- 
to-day basis and know what their needs are, know how to commu- 
nicate with them. And that is the model I want to take from 
FEMA. 

I mean, let’s be honest, FEMA has been successful over the past, 
you know, since its creation since 1979 primarily because it has 
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partnerships with state and local and other departments within the 
Federal Government. We must create that same kind of partner- 
ship with the Department of Homeland Security in order for us to 
be successful also. 

And that is exactly the kind of strategy that Secretary England 
and Secretary Ridge and the President want to pursue in this de- 
partment. 

Ms. Dunn. The Homeland Security Act states that the Nuclear 
Incident Response Team shall operate as an organizational unit of 
the department in case of emergency. I know during the recent 
TOPOFF exercise that took place in my hometown in Seattle, the 
response team was temporarily transferred over to the Department 
of Homeland Security. 

My question is in case of a threat of an attack, how do you deter- 
mine when the Nuclear Incident Response Team will be transferred 
over to the Department of Homeland Security? What takes place? 
And what is the communication in making that decision? 

Mr. Brown. Well, actually, this is a very good example of how 
we are already coordinating with some of the assets that we have 
been given operational control over, but which remain housed in 
another department. And we have already entered into an MOU 
with the Department of Energy on how that will operate. 

And I am proud to tell you that we have worked incredibly close 
with the NIRTs and have actually deployed the NIRTs prior to 
TOPOFF II to do surveillance, to do other types of works. And so 
the operational aspect that we have with the NIRTs is working in- 
credibly well. And I think that is the same with the stockpile, with 
the desk, which we exercised in TOPOFF II. Those operational 
agreements are already in place. 

Are they in their final form? They are today. And I can tell you 
that as we get operational experience through all the exercises that 
we will do, I am sure we will tweak those as we go along. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

We are going to go in order of appearance at this hearing, so if 
you have questions you want to start out? 

Let me call then on Ms. Christensen, who will have the floor for 
8 minutes for questions. 

Ms. Christensen. Thank you, Madame Chair. I, too, want to 
welcome Mr. Brown to the committee. We are glad to have you, 
and have your FEMA experience on board in the Department of 
Homeland Security, and I want to thank you for the attention that 
you have been paying to the territories in your new capacity. 

Are you planning to do a regional approach in managing your di- 
rectorate, and if so, how close are you to setting that structure in 
place? 

Mr. Brown. We are. What is interesting is since FEMA com- 
prised the majority of the assets that came in to the emergency 
preparedness and response, we have just simply adopted that 
FEMA regional structure. We are currently using that. 

So what we are doing now is partaking the other assets that we 
have and figuring ways that we can match those assets up to our 
regions. For example, the Strategic National Stockpile has certain 
locations around the country, and so we are making certain that 
we tie those in into the closest geographical FEMA region, and/or 
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the closest region that makes sense in terms of the operational ca- 
pability. 

Ms. Christensen. So it is already set up so that is the Virgin 
Islands, for example, has to get a quick response in the case of any 
incident, they know that they go to New York where they always 
have done it? 

Mr. Brown. Absolutely. None of that has changed today. 

Ms. Christensen. I am still also concerned with the coordination 
of the different agencies that are a part of the emergency prepared- 
ness and response. 

I know you have answered several questions already about the 
Office of Domestic Response. What about the Department of Health 
and Human Services, which has some responsibility also for emer- 
gency preparedness and response? 

Can you talk a little bit about the coordination between your di- 
rectorate and that department? 

Mr. Brown. Certainly. And I will give you and example of that. 
While we have operational control of the Strategic National Stock- 
pile, we still rely upon the expertise of the CDC, HHS and others 
to tell us what needs to be in there and how best to deploy and 
utilize the stockpile. 

So those kinds of operational coordination efforts are in place 
and working incredibly well, in my humble opinion. I think the re- 
cent SARS example is a great, the SARS outbreak, is a great exam- 
ple of how that kind of coordination occurs from the moment we 
know something is occurring 

On the Saturday that we kind of first learned of SARS, HHS, 
DHS were already in contact with CDC, had conference calls all 
day long about what is the threat, is it terrorist-related, not ter- 
rorist-related, what are the vulnerabilities in this country, what do 
we need to do with the stockpile? 

Those kinds of things occur today. We are not waiting. I mean, 
time, as the chairman said earlier, is of the essence. We are doing 
that now. 

Ms. Christensen. So, I do have that concern that a lot of time 
is going to be wasted in coordinating, but you feel that through the 
exercises that, for example, like the one that we just had that those 
efforts at coordinating will be fine-tuned so that they move smooth- 
ly and efficiently and they are able to respond immediately? 

Mr. Brown. Let me just say, there was never any serious discus- 
sion that I heard, but, you know, you heard, you always hear rum- 
blings in Washington, and one of the rumblings I heard was that 
we perhaps might postpone TOPOFF II. 

There was no desire within the department to do that. We do not 
want to waste any time. I brought with me today, which I will cer- 
tainly share with the full committee at the appropriate time, the 
June exercise schedule. 

This is just June, of all the exercises that we are doing to prac- 
tice this coordination with the state and local. Madame Chairman, 
we are not going to waste any time. 

I mean, I think it is of the utmost importance that we continue 
down this path of trying to do exercises and strengthening our rela- 
tionships, not only with the territories, but the state and locals, all 
of the partnerships that we have. 
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Ms. Christensen. The National Response Plan is to create a sin- 
gle comprehensive national approach. This question may have been 
asked, maybe not exactly: Is there a template plan that each state 
and territory has to guide us in developing our portion, segment of 
the plan? 

Mr. Brown. You are just about to get that. That is a great ques- 
tion. We have developed the concept, the concept is in place, the 
task force is now vetting that through the department, and we are 
getting ready to include the state and locals in that vetting process 
so that the are a part of that National Response Plan. 

We would be absolutely nuts if we did not include them, because 
they are the ones who, again, natural disaster, terrorist incident, 
are going to get that 911 call, so they are an integral part of what 
we are doing in terms of the NRP. 

Ms. Christensen. And for this single national coordinated ap- 
proach, for things like communication systems, what are you tell- 
ing the different localities in terms of moving ahead on their own 
communications systems? 

Are they being told to wait until we do this on the national level? 
We have reached some consensus on a national level as to the best 
way to proceed? Are they being told, well, use these parameters at 
this point so that we know that they will be able to be interoper- 
able? What are you telling the local agencies? 

Mr. Brown. Well, we are, I guess I would say, telling them two 
things. One is we are telling them that whatever they have ongo- 
ing, make sure it is what you really need. 

And two, we are telling them that the money that the Congress 
has given us for the interoperability studies is coming out. And to 
the extent that they might want to wait to see how those dem- 
onstration projects come about, that is great. 

But do not do anything that is going to risk the lives or property 
in your jurisdictions today. If there is something that you have, a 
system that is going to meet your needs today, go ahead and do 
that. 

We have had a few questions about the ability of these people to 
respond and the cost of their beefing up security, for example, 
when we are at Orange Alert. 

I am ranking member on National Parks, Recreation, and Public 
Lands. And the director of the park service tells me that every time 
we go to Orange Alert, they end up spending $64,000 a day of fund- 
ing in their agency that would otherwise be spent perhaps for park 
maintenance or other necessities. 

Is that being addressed? And is it addressed through the budget 
requests so that the agencies don’t have to spend funds that ought 
to be spent elsewhere, similarly to the cities and towns around the 
country? 

Mr. Brown. Secretary Ridge recognizes that the threat-level ma- 
trix right now is causing the exact kind of concerns that you are 
addressing in your question. And we are doing internally a review 
of what can we do to take the IAIP piece, the portion of it we have 
now, and better get information to local law enforcement about 
what they need to know, help them to develop a checklist of what 
they can or cannot. Well, cannot: They can do anything they want 
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to do. But the thing we would suggest they do or not do at different 
levels just like we do within EP&R. 

When we go from one level to another, based on the intelligence 
and the information we have about the threat level, we may have 
a checklist of 100 things. But based on the information and the in- 
telligence we have, we might do 40 of those or 20 of those. We 
might do 100 of them, all of them based on that intelligence that 
we have. 

And what we want to do, and I think what the Secretary wants 
to do, is develop a system where we can get that same kind of in- 
formation to state and locals so they can make an informed deci- 
sion about are they going to do everything or just portions of 
things, and do they need to do it in this jurisdiction but maybe not 
in a different jurisdiction. 

Ms. Christensen. I just have a question — 

Ms. Dunn. The gentlelady’s time has expired. 

Ms. Christensen. Thank you. 

Ms. Dunn. Thank you, Ms. Christensen. 

Time now goes to Mr. Camp. Eight minutes, Mr. Camp. 

Mr. Camp. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Brown, I raised this issue with Secretary Ridge when he tes- 
tified before our committee. The Red Cross is the only nongovern- 
mental agency with mandated responsibilities. Under the Federal 
response plan — and I know they were involved in TOPOFF II exer- 
cise — and obviously, because of their expertise in disaster prepared- 
ness and response. 

But I am interested in your thoughts on their role in the overall 
homeland security effort and particularly as it relates to mandated 
activities that the Red Cross pursues, and whether you envision 
any funding provided by the department to the Red Cross for the 
activities that they perform that are required under homeland se- 
curity functions or other areas. But I am just interested in your 
thoughts on that. 

Mr. Brown. First of all, let me just say publicly that the Red 
Cross is an incredibly good partner of the Department of Homeland 
Security. They provide an invaluable service to us, particularly in 
times of any kind of disaster, whether it is 9/11 or hurricanes or 
anything else. 

One of my goals is to create a system where all of the volunteer 
agencies — and whoever becomes the leader of that is kind of imma- 
terial to me — but we have to develop a system where once emer- 
gency preparedness and response and the Department of Homeland 
Security has done everything it is authorized to under the law for 
a victim, that we have a central database where we know at that 
point that this particular victim can also tap into the resources of 
the different volunteer agencies. 

And so much like we have an emergency support team function 
within the department, a crisis action team where we bring every- 
one together, I would like to see the volunteer agencies do that 
also. And I think the Red Cross is very well positioned to do that 
type of effort so that once we have exhausted the resources that we 
have and the authorities that we have and they now need to turn 
to other places to get assistance or help, there is that place to do 
it. And the Red Cross is perfectly situated to do that for us. 
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Mr. Camp. It sounds like you are envisioning almost a two-step 
process where first they determine what Federal resources are 
available and then they go somewhere else and determine where 
the private resources are. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct in the recovery phase. In the re- 
sponse phase, I am not suggesting any change at all. In the re- 
sponse phase, the Red Cross does exactly what it should be doing, 
helping us coordinate all the volunteer efforts, coordinating blood 
supplies, coordinating medical response, everything. 

I am talking about in terms of the long-term recovery after dis- 
aster has occurred. 

Mr. Camp. And with regard to any required functions that the 
Red Cross may perform, any thoughts on funding that may be 
made available to the agency because of that? 

Mr. Brown. No, there is not. I know that they have come and 
spoken to me about some of their funding needs. And I appreciate 
their concerns. We just have to go the budgetary process and see 
what we might be able to do to help. 

Mr. Camp. You have also mentioned in your prepared testimony 
the goal of expanding national training courses and programs, obvi- 
ously, to involve more first responders in those. And I am inter- 
ested in the standards that the states may use to oversee those 
programs. 

Are there any national standards in place, particularly for the 
training programs? And then, I guess, for equipment as well that 
often is used in these programs. 

Mr. Brown. Just want to make sure I understand the question, 
Mr. Camp. Are you talking about training for first responders or 
training for volunteers? 

Mr. Camp. Training for first responders. 

Mr. Brown. OK. Yes. Certainly. We have all the standards that 
we established that went to our grant programs and to our training 
programs though Emmetsburg U.S. Fire Administration. ODP has 
the same kind of standards that they provide to first responders. 

So there is a standard baseline by which we are trying to get all 
first responders to, including urban search and rescue teams. 

So as we work on those standards, it is an evolving process. But 
the standard today is going to change based on the intelligence 
that we receive and what the threat is tomorrow. And so, that 
standard today may be different tomorrow. 

Mr. Camp. How about for equipment? 

Mr. Brown. It is a great point because we often talk about inop- 
erability of communications. And we forget that there is also inter- 
operability of equipment. 

And we forget that there is also interoperability of equipment. 
And that is to me an equal percent as interoperability of commu- 
nications. 

There is a great photograph at the U.S. Fire Academy about two 
fire departments that were fighting a fire. And they have flocked 
together joints that are about the length of this table I am sitting 
at to try to get one fire truck from one county to hook up to a fire 
truck from another county. And so, we are trying to establish those 
kind of standards of interoperability also. 
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Mr. Camp. Thank you, and I wondered how the agency of the de- 
partment assesses the capabilities of state and localities to respond 
to a disaster. I realize programs like TOPOFF II, and it looks as 
though you have a number of programs scheduled for June as well. 
What are the criteria for assessing the preparedness of states and 
localities and also Native Americans for responding to these prob- 
lems? 

Mr. Brown. I think the best way for me to answer the question 
is to say that we do it through the capability assessment review. 
So what I need to do is to get to you the specifics of those cars, 
as we call them, that apply standards to different types of jurisdic- 
tions. Again, while we may have a baseline and a standard for all 
first responders, a first responder obviously in Los Angeles may 
have different needs than a first responder of, you know, where my 
home is in the backwoods of Colorado. 

So we have different standards based on what their needs are. 
And those capability assessment reviews provide those different 
levels. 

And I just off the top of my head couldn’t give you those different 
standards. But we will certainly get those to you. 

Mr. Camp. And lastly, I think all of us are inundated with pri- 
vate sector and other ideas about equipment and standards, and I 
know this has come up in other testimony with, I think, the Sec- 
retary and others. And I know there is a Web site and all of that. 
But if you have any ideas in terms of how best we can forward on 
the ideas that we receive? And if you can describe the way you sort 
of vet those and how you review those and try to bring to the sur- 
face the ideas that may actually be helpful. 

Mr. Brown. This is actually probably one of the most exciting 
things that is going on in the Department of Homeland Security. 
And it is particularly exciting for me, as you said, Congressman, 
one of the old FEMA guys, and that is that we have never had be- 
fore what I would call an R&D shop, which is the science and tech- 
nology director of the Department of Homeland Security. 

So for the first time I have the ability to turn to somebody and 
say, You know, I have got these guys screaming at me all day 
about they have got the best product in the world that is going to 
solve everything and it is the greatest thing since sliced bread. 
Would you really look at this and tell me if that is true or not? 

So now within the department we have that R&D shop to do that 
very thing. So I would say if you have got ideas, hopes, industries 
in your districts that say we have got the greatest thing that is 
going to solve all of homeland security’s problems, give those to me 
and I am going to give them to Chuck Queary in science and tech- 
nology and say, Go tell me if this is something that works and go 
tell me if this is something that I can utilize. 

Sometimes we don’t even know what questions to ask, and that 
is why we have the science and technology groups tell us, We have 
been watching how you are doing business and you ought to do it 
this way, or we have this product that is going to help you better. 

Mr. Camp. All right, thank you very much. 

Thank you, Chairman. 

Chairman Cox. [Presiding.] Ms. Lofgren? 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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And thank you, Mr. Brown. 

I have listened with great interest today, and I have actually lis- 
tening to your all hazards description recalling back on my prior 
life as a member of local government, which was a lot of fun. And 
really, historically, although the individuals involved in FEMA, I 
think were always excellent, there was a time when the depart- 
ment itself was not well regarded. And I assure you we remember 
that time. 

And really, it has been good since. I remember the response to 
Loma Prieta was disorganized, in 1989. FEMA really went through 
a transformation and became an agency that was really known for 
efficiency and cutting some red tape, really one of the best Federal 
agencies that existed. And it was not inefficient or unresponsible 
or wasteful, as it had been in the past. 

And so, I want to ask the question really from a different point 
of view, which is I want to make sure that as we turn our attention 
to terrorism, as obviously we must, we also don’t lose the efficiency 
that is so important to the Nation on the non-terrorist disasters. 
I mean, there may or may not be a terrorist attack in San Jose. 
There will be an earthquake in San Jose. I mean, that is — 

Mr. Brown. You are stealing my lines without using my speech- 
es. 

Ms. Lofgren. Oh, is that right? Gosh. 

So I wanted to probe and get some assurances from you that we 
are not diminishing our capacity in the non-terrorism side of your 
activities. Can you give me any guidance there? 

Mr. Brown. Let me give you an example. The first couple of 
weeks of May, we were going to the TOPOFF II exercise in which 
we had the dirty bomb in Washington and the bioattack in Chi- 
cago. FEMA actively participated in that. EP&R actually partici- 
pated in that exercise. Over 500 people, we exercised the domestic 
emergency support team, the nuclear incident response teams, the 
national disaster medical teams, and at the same time responded 
to 492, a record number, of tornadoes in the Midwest. 

We did all of that simultaneously. I think it speaks very highly 
of the men and women who have made up FEMA in the past, who 
now make up the Emergency Preparedness Response Directorate, 
that we know how to do that job, and we know how to do it under 
multiple difficult circumstances. 

Ms. Lofgren. Well, let me follow up, because I have a concern, 
and maybe it is misplaced relative to the Fire Grant. Really the 
purpose of the Fire Grant program initially was really to enhance 
the capacity of fire departments across the country that have a va- 
riety of preparedness levels. And we have had requests for grants 
that way exceed the amount of funding that has been available. 

This was pre-9/11. I mean, just to get departments up to speed. 
And my understanding is that the grants-to-request ratio, they 
were only able to respond to 10 percent of the requests pre-9/11. 

Now, this is a question, not a statement. It is my understanding 
that at this point, the Administration has asked that all the Fire 
Grant funds be aligned with terrorism preparedness planning. And 
I am concerned that if we were not adequately bringing our fire de- 
partments up to standard, just in terms of regular fire issues, and 
now we are realigning what funding there is available to terrorism 
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alone, what are we creating in terms of preparedness for your gar- 
den variety city fire departments? 

Mr. Brown. And with all due respect, I would not characterize 
it in that fashion. 

Ms. Lofgren. OK. 

Mr. Brown. I think what we have said is we want to make cer- 
tain that you are one, addressing basic fire fighting needs and if 
there is a terrorism component, if indeed you are a department 
that is already kind of well staffed and well equipped but you are 
coming in for another grant for something else, that there is a ter- 
rorism component to that. 

At the same time, we don’t want to ignore the very small fire de- 
partments that, as you say, lack the very basic equipment to do 
anything. Because even though they may be a small department, 
they may be the first responder to a chemical attack or a chemical 
accident somewhere. 

And to go to your other point, about the ratio, just for the record, 
we have 20,000 applications for the Fire Grants requesting over 
$2.2 billion in grants. We will do approximately 7,000 grants this 
year with the $745 million that you gave us. So there is a lot of 
demand out there. 

What Secretary Ridge wants to make certain that I do is that we 
use that money wisely and we use it for both things, those basic 
fire fighting services and terrorism, where it is appropriate. 

Ms. Lofgren. Following up on the chairman’s line of questioning 
at the opening, we do want to make sure that funding follows 
threat. I mean, the component with the Fire Grant program is un- 
related to terrorism, and that is just to bring departments up to 
standard. But I am concerned that lacking the kind of threat as- 
sessment that we should have, we really can’t do that. When will 
we have that kind of guidance accomplished to your satisfaction? 

Mr. Brown. When will we have the guidance that fits into the 
threat? 

Ms. Lofgren. The threat analysis. 

Mr. Brown. Well, the threat analysis, I am really not qualified 
to answer that. But I will certainly go back and talk to my col- 
leagues in the department and find out what kind of time line. 

But the point you make is absolutely correct is that once we 
start, you know, once we really integrate all of the intelligence 
gathering apparatus, once we have all of those threat assessments 
done, we will be able to do a phenomenal job. And I think the Ad- 
ministration will just, I mean, we will be on cloud nine when we 
are able to marry those two up and drive that money to where it 
is addressing those threats. 

Ms. Lofgren. Let me ask you, there was an article, and it may 
not be accurate, but I will quote it and you can set us straight if 
it is wrong, on the chemical attack readiness in The Washington 
Post about a week and a half ago indicating that we do not have 
the ability in the United States really even to test for the common 
chemicals that would be used in an attack. Are you involved with 
remedying that? Or is that an accurate analysis? 

Mr. Brown. I am not familiar with the quote. But generically I 
would say I don’t think that is totally accurate, because we do a 
lot of training, particularly with the fire departments, about chem- 
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ical, you know, making sure they have the right kind of protective 
equipment. What are the kinds? 

I will tell you, we just had a briefing today with the CIA about 
particular kinds of chemicals that are potential threats. So we use 
that kind of analysis and intelligence now to drive the kind of 
equipment and training that we do for the first responders. 

Ms. Lofgren. If I get you a copy of the article, would you mind 
getting back to me on the details of where we actually are? 

Mr. Brown. Sure. Be happy to. Certainly, be happy to do that. 

Ms. Lofgren. I would very much appreciate that. 

Mr. Brown. Happy to do that. 

Ms. Lofgren. And I guess I have lots more questions, but I see 
the yellow light is on and my time is about up. So I will thank you 
for your courtesy in being here with us today. Just on the inter- 
operability of equipment, if I could. I remember during the Oak- 
land fire when mutual aid came into play, but none of the hoses 
would fit into Oakland’s hydrants. I mean, it was a disastrous situ- 
ation. 

So I am eager if you could also, when you take a look at that 
article, give us some idea of, you know, what needs to be standard- 
ized and where we are in standardizing them in first responder- 
land. And that would be very helpful. 

Mr. Brown. Be happy to do that. 

Ms. Lofgren. Thank you. 

I yield back. 

Chairman Cox. Mr. Diaz-Balart? 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you, Mr. Brown, for being here today. 

Mr. Brown. My pleasure. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. I have appreciated your testimony in fact have 
liked what I have heard. Ms. Lofgren took some of my questions, 
in fact. I wanted to hear — 

Mr. Brown. I have a couple here that you can — 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. — and did hear from you and appreciate it. 
Your commitment that response preparation with regard to natural 
disasters will continue to be a priority. 

Coming from Florida, we are big fans of FEMA because we have 
seen how FEMA has responded and helped our communities with 
even extraordinary natural disasters, such as major hurricanes. So 
I was very pleased to hear that commitment from you. 

With regard to the issue of I guess what we would call the double 
threat of terrorist utilizing the occurrence of a natural disaster to 
attack, perhaps could you tell us about the resources and thinking 
that you have devoted to preparing with exercises and/or other 
ways for that double threat possibility? 

Mr. Brown. Let me answer the question this way. I would be 
happy to sit down with you and talk to you about some of the 
thought processes that we have gone through about how terrorists 
might utilize a natural disaster to complicate and exacerbate the 
problem. What I really don’t want to do is publicly discuss kind of 
our thoughts about how they might do that. But that is something 
that is in our thinking. 

Mr. Diaz-Balart. Very well. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Chairman Cox. Ms. Lowey? 

Ms. Lowey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And welcome, Mr. Sec- 
retary. 

I want you to know that we all understand the enormity of your 
responsibilities. In fact, as I look at the little boxes, I can’t quite 
figure it out. 

And I was going to start with another question, but maybe I 
should just ask this one. I think you mentioned that your office and 
the office of Domestic Preparedness were to become a one-stop 
shop. 

Now, if that is the case, then why is it, as I am looking at this 
chart, that ODP and EP&R, two different directorates, that both 
disseminate first responder funds, are not operating on the same 
directorate for increased coordination. 

In fact, as I look at this list of appropriations grants — unfortu- 
nately, you didn’t get too many — they will all come through the 
other agency, ODP, basic formula grants, state and local law en- 
forcement. There is a whole list, adding up to $4,446 billion, et 
cetera, et cetera, et cetera. A lot of zeros there. 

Is this a mistake? 

Mr. Brown. My commitment to — 

Ms. Lowey. Shouldn’t it all be in your directorate? The national 
exercise program, standards and testing. You talk about your work 
on standards and testing, prepositioned equipment caches, manage- 
ment and Administration contractor support, et cetera, et cetera. 
So it has all going to ODP. 

Mr. Brown. The President originally proposed that it all come to 
FEMA, EP&R. The Administration now wants it all to go to ODP. 
My commitment is that we will fulfill wherever it goes. Frankly, I 
mean that, wherever it goes. 

Ms. Lowey. That is a nice answer, but what do you really think? 

Mr. Brown. I am not trying to be disingenuous here. Wherever 
it goes, we are going to make it work, because it is not about the 
money. It is not about who has the grants. It is about getting that 
money out to the state and locals as effectively and efficiently as 
we can. And I mean that from the bottom of my heart. 

Ms. Lowey. But you don’t have control over it. It is going 
through ODP. 

Mr. Brown. No, but you know, what? I have got a lot of — 

Ms. Lowey. You will call them morning and tell them what to 
do? 

Mr. Brown. I have got a lot of folks that I am going to send over 
there to show them and help them put out grants and put out guid- 
ance and everything else. 

Ms. Lowey. Well, I understand that you are respectful of Admin- 
istration directives, but in this difficult time, when everyone is try- 
ing to sort it all out, I would hope that you would watch this care- 
fully and express your views. And if it is not operating as effi- 
ciently as you think it should, maybe there would be changes. 

And following up on that, I am delighted that you are going to 
be working on interoperability. I am wondering if you will have 
some kind of a buy-provisions. 

Now September 11 — I am from New York — September 11 hap- 
pened a long time ago in the eyes of many of the firefighters and 
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the police and the average citizens. And there have been many Or- 
ange Alerts since then. 

However, many of the communities don’t want to wait. There is 
no directive from the states as to what kind of a equipment they 
should buy. And many of our counties, every town and village, are 
buying different equipment. But now you are doing a study now 
that is quite a while from September 11, and I am pleased that you 
are doing it now. And you are going to be providing directives. 

By the way, I had called FEMA months ago trying to see if there 
was any kind of directive to the states, to the towns, to the villages, 
because I really wanted to save them money. But there wasn’t any. 
Everyone should do what they have to do. 

So maybe you should really think about that, because when do 
you think your study will be completed? Ms. Lofgren mentioned the 
hoses. I was talking about interoperability of communications. 
When do you think your study will be completed? 

Mr. Brown. Well, we are going to get the money out the door 
just as quickly as we can. In fact, I think — yes, the grant money 
for the interoperability demonstration project is starting to go out 
the door next month. And that is $54 million to do those projects. 
And — 

Ms. Lowey. And how long do you expect those funds — 

Mr. Brown. That is the rub right there, to do those projects will 
take probably, you know, six months to a year or more and then 
to study then and figure out what is the best one and how do we 
get those standards out there. 

At the same time that we are doing that, technology is moving 
along at 100 miles an hour. And I am already aware of some tech- 
nology that is out there. But even though someone may have a par- 
ticular system, with this other system, you could actually come in 
and take control of the frequencies and allow these folks to commu- 
nicate with one another. So we have to stay on top of that daily. 
And I have not heard the concept of a buy-back provision. But it 
is something that we would — 

Ms. Lowey. I am just saying that because I know that in my — 
in New York, in my district — the towns and villages are really 
being squeezed. The property taxes are up 18 to 20 percent. And 
yet they feel this is so important. They are buying the trucks that 
hold the various communication systems, MICK systems, and you 
know all of the ones, I expect, that are out there. 

And so I think we should maybe think about that, because they 
have to balance their budgets and the Federal Government doesn’t. 
And it might be helpful if we can provide some assistance to these 
towns and villages that are really strapped and need the help. 

Mr. Brown. OK. 

Ms. Lowey. A specific question regarding Indian Point Energy 
Center in Buchanan, New York. It is located, as you probably 
know, on the eastern bank of the Hudson River a few miles north 
of my district. Nearly 300,000 people reside within 10 miles of the 
plant. And the 50-mile peak injury zone encompasses all of New 
York City, major urban centers in New York, New Jersey and Con- 
necticut. 

And independent analysis of the emergency response plan for In- 
dian Point, completed by former FEMA director James Lee Witt, 
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concluded that the plans were fundamentally unworkable. In the 
four counties surrounding Indian Point Nuclear Facility and New 
York State have all refused to submit certification documents to 
FEMA, similarly convinced that the plans are wholly inadequate. 

Yet FEMA has repeatedly postponed ruling on the adequacy of 
the plans, demanding certain planning documents from the coun- 
ties almost five weeks after its decision was due. And the counties 
aren’t going to provide that information, because there is concern 
that FEMA might use any information to approve the plans, which 
they all think shouldn’t be approved. 

Westchester and Rockland Counties have made it clear time and 
time again that they will not submit certification information, 
which is their right. 

My question to you, sir, has the agency set itself a new submis- 
sion deadline, or is it operating under an open-ended schedule? Is 
it possible that FEMA would certify the emergency response plans 
without the cooperation of the states and the counties? 

Mr. Brown. I am surprised by the question. 

Ms. Lowey. You are really not. 

Mr. Brown. No, in all seriousness, we have received the plans 
from Rockland, Orange and Putnam Counties. We do not have the 
plans yet from Westchester County. 

I am not going to have an open-ended process. 

Ms. Lowey. You have them from Rockland? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Ms. Lowey. I do not think so. 

Mr. Brown. I think we do. We will figure it out. I think we do, 
I think it is Westchester. 

Ms. Lowey. Well, we will discuss that. I think Westchester, 
Rockland have not submitted plans, unless they did it today. 

Mr. Brown. OK. I am not committed and am not going to have 
an open-ended process on a review of this, because our number one 
priority is to protect the health, welfare and safety of the residents 
in that area. 

Number two, I am working very closely with the Nuclear Regu- 
latory Commission to look at Director Witt’s report and what needs 
to be done. 

And I have made a commitment to myself and to others that we 
are going to get a decision out on this and get a decision out on 
this very quickly. And we are going to do it based on our review 
of those plans, and we are going to work very closely with the state 
and locals. 

Ms. Lowey. I hope so. My red light is on. OK, is that my red 
light? Let me just say thank you. 

Chairman Cox. I do not know who else’s it would be. 

[Laughter.] 

Ms. Lowey. Thank you very much, and I hope we can follow up, 
because there is a great deal of concern, as you can imagine in the 
communities. 

Mr. Brown. I am very aware of that. 

Ms. Lowey. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Cox. Ms. Jackson Lee. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Appre- 
ciate the committee’s indulgence, and the witness’s indulgence. And 
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as I indicated to the chairman as I was in the room at the very 
beginning, we are holding a homeland security-somewhat hearing 
in judiciary. 

We are dealing, Mr. Chairman, ranking member, with the ques- 
tion of identity cards from the Mexican consulars, and our hearing 
is simultaneous, and I serve on that committee. 

So I thank the witness for his indulgence as we proceed. 

Let me first of all say that we want to be able to help you, and 
we want to be able to make this nation safe. And it comes to my 
attention that I believe that on this date, June 19, 2003, — and 
might I note to Texans, a happy Juneteenth; it is a very special 
holiday for us — but I notice that on June 19, 2003, I do not think 
that we have reached the level of promise that necessitates or gives 
us comfort of safety. 

This is not in any way to suggest that there are not a lot of hard- 
working individuals that are doing so. So I am going to have a se- 
ries of questions, first of all a very simple one, does your particular 
sub-department have the Citizen Corp responsibility? 

Mr. Brown. Yes, ma’am, we do. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Tell me where we are in the Citizen Corps, 
how you are doing outreach, and because we are keeping to this, 
Mr. Chairman, I decided to do an opening — I am trying to deter- 
mine my time, how much time do I have? 

Eight minutes, thank you very much. 

Tell me what the outreach has been on the Citizen Corps. How 
do you reach to communities to even provide them with the infor- 
mation that such opportunities exist? How many have you done, 
and can I get a report on how many you have done throughout the 
nation, and break it down between urban and rural, and then how 
many you have done in the state of Texas? If I could start with 
that I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Brown. Well, one, I will get those figures to you, Congress- 
woman Jackson Lee. I will tell you that just yesterday I was in 
New York City doing a Citizen Corps presentation to the 
Megacities Conference in which all of the largest urban areas 
across the country had come together to form Citizen Corps Coun- 
cils and to figure out how to strengthen those Citizen Corps Coun- 
cils in those megacities. 

And I was extremely pleased by the turnout. We have since 
March 1 — I was just kind of getting ready to thumb through my 
opening statement — we have, I think, about 500 Citizen Corps 
Councils around the country, and it has — 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. How much, I am sorry, sir — 

Mr. Brown. In excess of 500. I will go back and look in my state- 
ment. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. And what has been your outreach to let them 
know about it? I now you had a speech yesterday, but what has 
been the approach to reach out to these cities and rural areas? 

Mr. Brown. In rural areas? Speaking engagements, we have a 
staff that is doing nothing but trying to reach through congres- 
sional districts, through the senators, through the governors, 
through county governors working through the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors. 
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All of these different intergovernmental groups are getting the 
Citizen Corps, USA Freedom Corps message of the President out 
to all those areas. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. And the Citizen Corps is organizing commu- 
nities around the idea of homeland security and giving them skills 
and training? 

Mr. Brown. Absolutely. Through the CERT Program is probably 
the cornerstone of — 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Are they getting funding? 

Mr. Brown. They did not get funding in 2003. But with the 2002 
money, we have taken that 2002 money and increased it even with- 
out the money. We have been able to get that grass roots effort 
going to form these councils. 

There is currently within the department, I think, a request that 
is coming up to the Hill to reprogram about $25 million for those 
efforts. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Let me, I don’t want to cut you off, but if I 
can get that in writing, specifically that broad question that I 
asked, I think you have something here that you wanted to say, 
and I certainly will let you do that. Some note that has just been 
passed to you. 

But let me be sure to emphasize that where I am from there is 
little to zero knowledge about Citizen Corps. 

Now, I would like to publicly invite you to my region, my area 
in particular, the fourth-largest city in the nation, Houston, and it 
has been, it is, number seven on the vulnerability list. 

But let me move on to a next point, so if we can get, let me ex- 
tend that invitation to you as we speak. 

Mr. Brown. And we will do that. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Because I think it is very important. You now, 
what we experience, we are close to the border, and as I indicated 
we are in a very intense hearing now on the Mexican matricula 
card that people are complaining about as the potential to ter- 
rorism. 

I have a different opinion, but we have all these concerns. 

Let me move now to just this idea of getting the communities, 
the neighborhoods safe. That has been what I have been arguing 
for and advocating for, and that is why I opened up and said are 
we safe? 

I think whatever question we ask in this hearing, in any of the 
hearings of homeland security, I am very pleased that we will be 
visiting one of the regions out West, and onsite hearing that the 
chairman and ranking member are allowing to have, on-site, in the 
neighborhoods, in the region, to find out about safety of ports. 

But my concern is are we safe, do people believe that we are 
safe? No, I do not think so. With the backdrop of the Iraqi war, 
with the looters, the continued deaths in the region, I still think 
people are looking that terrorism is around the corner. 

My concern, you have got $750 million — I think that is the num- 
ber: I hope it is not billion; I think it is million. I wish it was, but 
I think it is million, and our folk are frustrated. 

I have got neighborhoods that are organizing themselves in an 
appropriate manner to secure those neighborhoods. They cannot ac- 
cess dollars. 
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I have got the University of Texas Medical Center that is at- 
tempting to put together a structure that is dealing with bioter- 
rorism, and they cannot access dollars. 

So they are confused about how to access dollars, and, of course, 
when you hear University of Texas Medical Center, you are saying, 
you possibly could not be confused, but this is at the grass-roots 
level where they are collaborating with the community. 

What are we doing to get the dollars in the hands of our first 
responders, our community groups, and might I say to you, this 
trickle-down effect going to the state, the states then layering it 
with let me get some applications together, let me get some in- 
structions. 

What are we doing to get the dollars in the hands of our first 
responders, our community groups, and might I say to you, this 
trickle-down effect going to the state, the states then layering it 
with let me get some applications together, let me get some in- 
structions. 

And then when I go home, my director of public safety or director 
of security — it is called homeland security, I believe — director for 
the city of Houston is without knowledge. Not that he is without 
knowledge, but he does not have any access directly to getting 
these dollars. 

Mr. Secretary, we are in trouble. And our monies are being held 
and coddled and nurtured. They might be gaining interest, but they 
are not gaining interest on behalf of the security of the American 
people and where I come from. 

So tell us why can’t we convince you that we can be secure. And 
when I say that, secure from thievery and the misuse of Federal 
funds? In this instance, just as we have created a crisis with re- 
spect to our colored alerts and we tell people when you hear the 
orange you are one step away, get ready. They tell you to calm 
down a little bit on yellow and down the road. 

But I believe you have got to get rid of these so-called binding, 
restrictive regs that are not getting the dollars so that these folk 
can get on the ground with a variety of secure measures. We can’t 
even communicate with each other across county lines because our 
first responders don’t have the money to buy the equipment. 

Let me stop for a moment and answer the question. I want us 
to get a regulation in this committee to break the regulations that 
you have already got to get the money inside firsthand to the first 
responders. Houston is not the only city, but we are number seven 
on the list in terms of what we call threats. Can you just answer 
that very large and long question? 

Mr. Brown. Well, yes. One, I want to thank you for your percep- 
tion that citizen preparedness and preparing and securing neigh- 
borhoods and communities is the way to secure this homeland. You 
are absolutely correct. 

And I think the President was absolutely brilliant in forming 
USA Freedom Corps and Citizen Corps, because that is the way 
that we can accomplish two things. One, is to secure the homeland. 
And two, is take some of the pressure off the first responders. 

For every individual citizen that is doing something in a Citizen 
Corps program, that is one less thing that a first responder has to 
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do. So the President was brilliant in that regard and we have got 
to get that message out and get those programs going. 

And so, I am more than happy to come down and work with you 
in your district — 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. Excellent. 

Mr. Brown. — to get those going. 

In terms of the money, I will do everything in my power to get 
the money down as quickly as possible. The department has al- 
ready distributed about $4.4 billion. I will go back to my oral state- 
ment, but, I mean, I won’t do it now, but the list of the monies that 
we have done fire fighting grants, the ODP grants for the all haz- 
ard preparedness training that we are doing. I think it was $165 
million. The $54 million that we are doing next month for the 
interoperability demonstration project. There is a huge list of dol- 
lars that we are getting out. 

What I am hearing from you is the concern that those monies are 
not getting down to the level it needs quickly enough. I share that 
concern. And the Secretary and I will make certain that we address 
that problem and get that done. 

Ms. Jackson-Lee. We will work hand in glove, then, Mr. Sec- 
retary, on this, because I believe this is a plus of safety and secu- 
rity in this nation. Because when the orange goes to red, where we 
will be looking to will be the people that will have to address the 
question on the ground, outside of the beltway. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cox. Mr. Langevin? 

Mr. Langevin. Since the creation of this Select Committee, one 
of my primary concerns has been the intelligence collection, anal- 
ysis and distribution capabilities of the Department of Homeland 
Security. I share the strong belief of our Ranking Member, Mr. 
Turner, and many other members, that this function is the life- 
blood of the new agency, and until it is fully operational, all other 
agency functions will be compromised. 

Therefore, I am interested in a detailed description of what rela- 
tionship the EP&R Directorate has with the IA/IP Directorate-what 
information are you receiving, in what form is it presented to you, 
and from whom are you receiving it? Once you receive this informa- 
tion, how are you using it to prioritize your efforts and decide how 
to expend staff, time and financial resources? 

Finally, while I firmly believe our first responders need signifi- 
cantly more resources in order to effectively perform the respon- 
sibilities with which we have entrusted them, it is equally impor- 
tant that they know what to do with these resources once they get 
them. I would like to know how, or whether, the necessary intel- 
ligence is making its way to our state and local responders so that 
they, too, can properly prioritize their efforts and be prepared for 
the most threatening risks. Are you confident that they have the 
guidance they need from DHS, and from EP&R specifically, to pro- 
tect our communities? 

Mr. Brown. We are getting the information. There, as you are 
very well aware of, there are currently six people staffed in the 
IAIP directorate within the Department of Homeland Security. So 
with those limited resources and that staffing that they are just 
now going through, I mean, they don’t even have a Senate-con- 
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firmed — General Labute — I don’t think has even been confirmed 
yet, may have just have had a hearing. 

But even with that limited amount of staffing, we are already 
able to get both classified and unclassified information. 

Give you a couple of examples how that works and what we do 
with it. During Operation Liberty Shield — let me just back up, 
Congressman: Even before Operation Liberty Shield, we were still 
getting classified and unclassified information, CIA, FBI, law en- 
forcement agencies. We will take that information, we do take that 
information, within EP&R and we use that information to preposi- 
tion assets, to inform local first responders about particular 
threats, to maybe utilize the strategic national stockpile to maybe 
move it, locate it in particular areas, to use the Nuclear Incident 
Response Team, to preposition it or utilize some of its capabilities 
to do lab analysis and other things for us. 

So we are already getting the information and utilizing that in- 
formation in determining how we are going to respond if indeed 
there is a terrorist attack. 

You are also asking what form that we get that? I am not going 
to hazard a guess how many different forms, but I will just de- 
scribe to you generally the different kind of forms we get it. 

I get it personally from briefings from intelligence analysts, from 
folks who do the presidential briefings on threat analysis. CIA ana- 
lysts will come and brief me and other members, secretaries in the 
Department of Homeland Security. We will get it through copies of 
the threat matrix. We will get it through the law enforcement an- 
nouncements, law enforcement threats that come through. And I 
am sure there are other ways, but just off the top of my head, those 
are the kinds of forms that we get the information. 

Mr. Langevin. At or above the top secret level? 

Mr. Brown. Oh, yes. I am talking about TS and SCI information. 
We are talking about the highest levels of secure information. 

We then use that to either preposition assets or to activate re- 
gional operation centers, to put certain assets on notification, 
whether it is a 24-hour notification or a 12 hour, sometimes a 6- 
hour notification. We use it in all sorts of ways to shorten our re- 
sponse time, which is one of my priorities and goals in the new de- 
partment. 

Does that adequately answer your question? 

Mr. Langevin. Do I have any remaining time? 

Chairman Cox. The gentleman has two minutes and 15 seconds 
remaining. 

Mr. Langevin. I Yield my time to the ranking member if he 
would like. 

Chairman Cox. Mr. Turner is recognized under yielded time for 
2 minutes. 

Mr. Turner. I will yield my — 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Chairman, while they are yielding their time, 
may I clarify one thing I said to you, Congressman? 

We have six people at EP&R who are assigned IAIP to help us 
do and transfer that information. Not that there are six people at 

IAIP. 

Mr. Langevin. I may have some additional questions — 

Mr. Brown. Absolutely, sure. 
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Chairman Cox. Mr. Pascrell is recognized for one minute and 40 
seconds and has his own time following. 

Mr. Pascrell. Thank you. 

Undersecretary Brown, I am very interested in what you said in 
response to the question concerning the Fire Act. I know FEMA 
has done a spectacular job in a very short period of time processing 
about 18 or 19,000 applications per year from the 31,500 fire de- 
partments throughout the United States, 1 million firefighters. 

They have done such a great job that now you are suggesting we 
move the Fire Act out of the U.S. Fire Administration, where 
FEMA is. And under the President’s budget, you want to put that 
program into the Office of Domestic Preparedness. So far, am I cor- 
rect? 

Mr. Brown. That is the proposal, yes, sir. 

Mr. Pascrell. Well, I have to take issue and big issue at this. 
I wrote the act. It belongs in FEMA, and it does not belong to be 
melded with the terroristic aspects of the preparedness division. 
And I will tell you why. That is why I feel about this, strongly. 

Secretary Ridge sat in our chair not too long ago and guaranteed 
the integrity of the Fire Act. The Fire Act was written long before 
9/11. It reflects the very basic needs of fire departments throughout 
the United States of America. There were $4 to $5 billion in needs 
that were requested in a program which started with $100 million, 
as you well know. 

FEMA put its ragtag group, and I mean that respectfully, to- 
gether with the assistance of firefighters to review every applica- 
tion. And they did a spectacular job. What was so unique about the 
fire act is that the money went directly to the community fire de- 
partment. Did not go through the county. Did not go through the 
state where any money could be siphoned off. That is one of the 
reasons it is so successful. And that is one of the reasons why some 
people want to dig their teeth into it. 

Let me bring to your attention what has happened to the COPS 
program and then I would ask you the question, can you assure me 
that this is what you don’t have in mind. The COPS program budg- 
eted the last year — 

Chairman Cox. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Pascrell. Sure. 

Chairman Cox. The gentleman has used up an additional 1 
minute beyond the yielded time. If the gentleman would like to ask 
unanimous consent to take his allotted time out of order, he could 
continue with his questioning. 

Mr. Pascrell. Yes. 

Chairman Cox. Without objection. 

Mr. Pascrell. Thank you. 

In the COPS program, $928 million dollars was budged in the 
2003 budget. This year, in 2004, the President is recommending 
that the COPS program get only $163 million. The program has bi- 
partisan support. It has been successful. 

There is a $500 million per state and local law enforcement ter- 
rorism prevention grants. What we are doing, Mr. Brown, is meld- 
ing many of these programs, and now we are not responding to the 
very basic needs that exist in the smaller as well as the larger com- 
munities. 
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And I am very concerned, and I want to state very clearly, that 
the Fire Act was not meant to be sent to the governors of any state. 
It was meant to respond to our brave firefighters, as was the COPS 
program, that goes directly to the police departments of each com- 
munity. It does not go through the governors. 

Obviously, there is a great need. Obviously, every university re- 
port and survey has indicated there is a reduction of crime, and 
that is one of the reasons, not the only reason, but that is one of 
the reasons we have put more cops on the street. 

We had very basic needs before 9/11. We have other needs now 
also. 

I am afraid that when you meld those monies, that the fire- 
fighters are going to play second fiddle. And I would ask you this 
question very specifically: Can you make a commitment today that 
the integrity of the Fire Grant program will not be changed? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Thank you. 

My second question is this, what are you doing to improve coordi- 
nation between the Department of Homeland Security and state 
and local officials? Do you know what the main problem was on 9/ 
11? What are you doing about it? 

Mr. Brown. A couple of things, Congressman. First is trying to 
integrate them into the development of the national response plan. 
They have to be a part of that. If they are not, if we fail to include 
them, then we have just ignored the partnership basis upon which 
other members of this committee have recognized has made FEMA 
and now EPNR successful. 

At one time it was not very successful. And I think it was not 
successful because we did not know how to work with the state and 
locals. 

So my commitment to you is that I will continue to work with 
state and locals because I recognize, I used to be a local guy. I used 
to be a state guy. 

Mr. PASCRELL. I know. 

Mr. Brown. And I know that is where the rubber meets the 
road, and that is where the 9/11 calls go to. And that is who we 
have to prepare to defend this country in case of a terrorist attack 
or a natural disaster. 

So I want to do everything that I possibly and humanly can to 
maintain and strengthen those state and local partnerships. 

We cannot — when I say we, I am talking about the Federal Gov- 
ernment — cannot succeed without those partnerships. 

Mr. PASCRELL. Let me ask you this question. How many consult- 
ants has your division hired? 

Mr. Brown. I am not trying to play games here. Define “consult- 
ant.” 

Mr. PASCRELL. The office of undersecretary, and you have many 
divisions; I am looking at your chart. I want to know over these 
different divisions within your area, your office, how many consult- 
ants have you hired? 

Mr. Brown. Well, I have hired no consultants. We have some 
technical advisers, now technical advisory contracts. And if that is 
the information you want, I will get that information for you. 
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Mr. Pascrell. Why I am asking the question, Mr. Brown, is this, 
and you said, and I am glad I know, you have local experience. And 
I know that you appreciate what I am saying as an example the 
Fire Act and the COPS program, although the COPS program is 
not under your jurisdiction. 

The best consultants we have, Mr. Brown, I am convinced of this, 
is the cops and firefighters and EMTs in the local communities. 
They know what is needed. And we don’t need any high-priced con- 
sultants from Washington, D.C., to tell the locals what they need. 

Mr. Brown. Amen. 

Mr. Pascrell. They can clear up a tremendous amount of the 
complexities here. We can get right to the chase. And if we listen 
to them, if we bring them to Washington and sit them down and 
ask them, What do you need? And by the way, I have done that 
in my own local community, as many of the Congress folk have. 

And we have found out that one of the major problems is commu- 
nication. And we need cooperation from the FCC. There are not 
enough bands there. This is crucial and at the very center of trying 
to protect ourselves. 

We are in a different situation now. We are dealing with non- 
state terrorism. State terrorism is easy to respond to. Non-state 
terrorism is absolutely impossible, but we try to make it possible. 

So you are going to need all of the communication you need. 
Please help the first responders put up a network of communica- 
tion, which we do not have in most areas of this country. I beg of 
you to make that a priority. 

Mr. Brown. Two responses, Congressman. Number one, I will 
make that commitment to you. 

Number two, as you well know, I am preaching to the choir here, 
the reason the Fire Grant program is successful and the reason 
that I think it is money very well spent by the Federal Govern- 
ment, is that, as you well know, we use a peer review process. We 
bring firefighters in to tell us what they need and where it is going 
to best be utilized. They compete against themselves and analyze 
themselves and do a good darn good job of it. 

Mr. Pascrell. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Cox. Mr. Etheridge. 

Mr. Etheridge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And let me associate 
myself with my friend’s comments on the first responders as you 
can appreciate, there again. 

Let me ask you a question because having come from North 
Carolina, the scene of an awful lot of disasters over the last several 
years with floods, hurricanes, droughts. We have seen most all of 
it except the frogs. And I hope we don’t have those. 

[Laughter.] 

But let me ask this question. How would the state and Federal 
response differ from, let’s say, a natural disaster, which we have 
had a number of there and such as hurricanes, et cetera and a ter- 
rorist attack, let’s say a dirty bomb? who would take the lead in 
responding to such an incident? 

Mr. Brown. Under HSPD-5, the Secretary, Secretary Ridge, is 
in charge. There is no question about that. He would devolve that 
under the delegations of authority to myself as the undersecretary, 
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and we would have an incident commander on site running the in- 
cident. 

To answer your other question, there is, in essence, no difference 
in the response to a terrorist attack, a dirty bomb, or a natural dis- 
aster. There is a minutia in the differences maybe in the assets 
that you use or in the way that you approach the response. But 
once the terrorist incident has occurred and you are in response 
mode, the response mode is not different. 

Mr. Etheridge. OK, thank you. I thought it was very important 
to get that out, because I know a lot of folks who have thought 
about it just didn’t understand the subtleties of it. 

According to the February 28 presidential directive, the Sec- 
retary of Homeland Security is supposed to provide regular reports 
to the President on “the readiness and preparedness of the Nation 
at all levels of government to prevent, prepare for, respond to and 
recover from domestic incidents.” And I am reading now from the 
law. Would you mind sharing with us what steps have been taken 
thus far to prepare for this assessment? 

Number two, what are the baselines? When we talk about readi- 
ness, what is that baseline? 

And third, do they differ by state and by locality? 

Let me tell where I am coming from on my last question. Having 
come from the FEMA side, you understand there are great big dif- 
ferences in localities because there are localities, number one, that 
have nuclear plants, that have a number of storage areas for fuels, 
et cetera, and others may be in vast open areas. OK? 

Mr. Brown. We actually prior to the creation of the Department 
of Homeland Security, we in FEMA started doing those baseline as- 
sessments immediately following the September 11 attack, at the 
request of then director of the Office of Homeland Security, Sec- 
retary Ridge. And that is the baseline by which we are now doing 
the assessments post-9/11 to see where the states and localities 
are. 

And we are trying to take into consideration all the factors that 
you just mentioned, Congressman, locality, type of threats that 
they might face from both manmade or natural disasters. And then 
trying to plug that into all of the grant programs that we currently 
have within the department, of how can we best get those grant 
programs out to those particular areas. 

We are also at the same time trying to do an analysis of how we 
can better communicate with those state and locals about the 
threat levels, about the threats they have, about the vulnerabilities 
they have and to encourage them to do intrastate planning, re- 
gional planning, interstate, if you will. 

You know, I keep picking on Cincinnati and Louisville only be- 
cause I was just there talking to them a few weeks ago, of how can 
they address their vulnerabilities and get mutual aid agreements 
across those state lines. And if there are regulatory or statutory 
barriers that we need to break down, then let’s break those down. 

So that is how we are going to develop those standards based on 
those assessments. 

Mr. Etheridge. So you are working with local and state officials, 
then? 
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Mr. Brown. We have to. We have to because they are they are 
the only ones that know what their capabilities are. We can go in 
and do sorts of an analysis, but they have to tell us what training 
they have done, what equipment they have, what mutual aid 
agreements they have, what kind of agreements they have entered 
into. You get into the basic level, intercounty, intracounty, multi- 
jurisdictions, where you have municipal government and county 
government all consolidated. How are they doing? We have to hear 
that from them. 

Mr. Etheridge. We keep raising that question simply because, 
you know, we go back and we understand that. But it is easy when 
you get a distance away, somebody else help make the decision. 

Let me move on. 

Mr. Brown. We are not going to lose that perspective in the De- 
partment of Homeland Security, Congressman, I promise you. 

Mr. Etheridge. Good, I hope not. 

The presidential directive also states that “state and localities 
have to adopt the National Incident Management System by Fiscal 
year 2005 in order to be eligible for Federal grants and contracts.” 
However, the National Response Plan says that “the Federal plans 
should be flexible enough to accommodate state and local incident 
management systems.” 

OK, now that being said. How can you reconcile these require- 
ments from the draft plan that was developed with virtually no 
input from state and local responders? 

Mr. Brown. Well, we can’t and that is why I am committed to 
getting the input from them on the NRP. 

But let me go back and address what seems to be the inconsist- 
ency of making certain that the NRP recognizes the flexibility of 
different incident command structures. And that is much like rec- 
ognizing the difference between responding to a terrorist attack 
and a natural disaster. 

It is all a matter of semantics. If you look at any incident com- 
mand system, as long as the basic structure is there, they can use 
different words about how they implement and utilize it as long as 
they have “a basic incident command system.” So that is why the 
flexibility is built into the NRP. 

Mr. Etheridge. But the wording doesn’t necessarily indicate 
that. 

Mr. Brown. The wording is superfluous. 

Mr. Etheridge. But it — well, I am not so sure. Words are very 
powerful when you don’t want to follow them. If you have someone 
in leadership who understands they are flexible, they are. 

My point is that I would encourage to work to make them more 
accurate and less — 

Mr. Brown. Oh, I have no problem with that whatsoever. 

Mr. Etheridge. I think that will be helpful. 

Mr. Brown. And I think, just to build on your point, the other 
thing that we have to do is to make certain that we do get those 
state and locals who might have a little bit of difference in the se- 
mantics of their command systems to start working together. 

And we will bang them over the head on that. 

Mr. Etheridge. Well, my point is that if words are in conflict, 
and people need a reason not to be involved, they have it. 
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My final question, Mr. Chairman, and I know I am running out 
of time, the National Response Plan states that “Private businesses 
and industry play a significant role in helping to mitigate the fiscal 
effects and economic costs of domestic incidents,” and I am quoting. 
And according to the plan, “The Secretary of Homeland Security 
should urge businesses to identify their risks, develop contingency 
plans and to take action to enhance their overall readiness.” 

My question is, is the department prepared to offer private in- 
dustry the risk identification guidelines they will need to meet and 
do this. And second, to what degree is the government relying on 
the private sector to really take care of itself? 

Mr. Brown. Growing the analogy to the natural disaster role, I 
want to inculcate within the department, and I think the Sec- 
retary, I know the Secretary agrees, the whole idea that you miti- 
gate ahead of any sort of disaster, whether it is, you know, a cyber- 
security attack, whether it is, you know, a hurricane coming up the 
North Carolina coast, whatever it is, that we influence, educate 
and train the private sector about what they can do to minimize 
their damage in these sort of attacks. 

We are going to do that within the department. We are going to 
do that in a couple of ways. Cyber-security board, information anal- 
ysis, and particularly the infrastructure protection piece of that di- 
rectorate is going to work very closely with the private sector, and 
most importantly, I think, is the Private Sector Coordination Of- 
fice, which A1 Martinez-Fonz heads up, that is in constant contact 
with the private sector about what they can do and how they can 
work with them. 

And then at the end of this month, I am meeting with the Home- 
land Security Advisory Council that is kind of our connection next 
to the private sector about how we start working together to do 
those kinds of things. 

They are an integral part of securing this homeland. You know, 
the Federal Government does not own a whole lot. The private sec- 
tor owns most everything. 

And so we have got to rely on them and educate them and work 
with them about how to protect themselves. 

Mr. Etheridge. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. North 
Carolina respects FEMA because they have great reputation in 
North Carolina. And I think you come from that background, you 
can use this as a great tool to make that happen. 

Mr. Brown. That is my intention. Thank you, Congressman. 

Chairman Cox. Ms. Sanchez. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. And thank you, Mr. 
Brown, for being before us. I actually have several questions. Why 
do I not go down the list and give them to you, because I do not 
know if they are going to call a vote at some point and I hope it 
is not before the rest of us get to finish our questions. 

You have heard a lot of my colleagues talk about the fact that 
there are in particular their communications systems do not work 
between fire and the different law enforcement pieces that they 
have in the area, and I come from Orange County, California. We 
actually over the last 10 years have scrimped and saved and done 
without for other things and we have interoperability, especially 
with respect to communications. 
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It cost us $100 million to do that for our 32 different municipal 
agencies, our county, our sheriffs and others. On the other hand I 
look to the north of me right, you know, 20 minutes away, and we 
have Los Angeles County, where they have nothing that is really 
operable. 

What are you going to, my first question would be, you know, if 
everybody wants to do interoperability of communications, it is a 
very expensive thing to do, at least to have done it on the same 
system that we have, for example, in Orange County. 

Are areas like Orange County going to have to step back from 
funding and wait until everybody else gets funding because they 
need this interoperability, or, you know, how are you going to make 
decisions about what you fund and what you do not with respect 
to that, especially if this is coming down in grant-type programs? 

You know, because we did with a lot things in order to, with a 
vision to the future. So the first question is how are you going to 
take a look at that? Because this is a very expensive proposition 
to have that communication. 

second, because equipment is such an important piece of this, are 
we, or who is going to take the lead to make the standards nec- 
essary for some of this equipment that we are talking about? 

For example, on gas masks and breathing apparatus, most of the 
standards that we have been set for military use, in other words 
people who are making these things are sending them to the mili- 
tary, and yet we might have different parameters, different situa- 
tions going into a sort of terrorist attack or something that would 
warrant that we have different type of equipment, even though it 
is breathing apparatus or chemical masks, et cetera. 

So is that part of what you are tasked with, and if it is, what 
is the time line for something like that, because a lot of my agen- 
cies are asking, they are afraid to buy equipment because it may 
be the wrong type or standards set to a different field of operation, 
that being the military. 

The third question I have for you has to do with the staffing and 
the overtime that I spoke about in my opening statement. You 
know, there is a basic need of equipment for some of these agen- 
cies. 

I really do not feel too badly asking for some of this money, and 
talking about these issues because I come from an area that is very 
high priority area, and I think by any standard you would say that 
a nuclear power plant, a Disneyland, an LAX, Crystal Cathedral, 
believe it or not, people like to blow those types of things up, as 
opposed to other places in the Nation where, quite frankly, 85 per- 
cent of our law enforcement agencies have less than 10 people to 
them. 

Mine have a lot more, and so we understand we have a lot more 
people, we have a lot more problems. 

Our biggest cost is staffing and overtime. When the city of Ana- 
heim has to go on Orange Alert, it is an additional $30,000 a day 
just in people it needs to put out there. The fact that we need to 
bring all the police officers, you know, working. 

And yet we don’t have any kind of a grant program from that. 
I want your opinion on whether we should. Or what are we going 
to do with respect to, sort of, this unfunded Federal mandate. 
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And the fourth question I have is your opinion, especially coming 
from FEMA, with respect to our emergency hospitals and the way 
that we take care of a potential attack. Give an example, you know, 
one of my many venues there, let’s say the Anaheim Stadium, 
where you have people. We don’t have beds. Our hospitals are real- 
ly stretched right now. They are in a Band-Aid approach. They can 
barely take 15 people through the front door, let alone the 400 we 
might ship from the Anaheim Stadium and the, you know, 100 who 
will self diagnose and will arrive to the hospital before we even 
ship the ones who truly are under these conditions and are again 
taking these beds and having this problem. 

What say you to the whole issue hospitals, because it seems to 
me that is a very weak link with respect to first response? 

Mr. Brown. Are you ready? 

Ms. Sanchez. Ready. 

Mr. Brown. Here we go. 

Let me challenge your premise that interoperability is an expen- 
sive proposition. Now, we are going to spend $54 million to identify 
the best demonstration projects around the country. But in the con- 
versations that I have had with the science and technology folks, 
with vendors, with other people who have approached me, they 
have said, you know what, there is really some basic commercial 
off-the-shelf stuff that you can be using now that is going to solve 
some of your interoperability problems. 

If that is the case, I think we shouldn’t just assume that this is 
all going to be very, very expensive. Sometimes I think that may 
be driven by people who want to sell us things. And we need to be 
aware of that and be very cognizant of it. 

So I would just challenge the proposition that interoperability is 
necessarily going to be expensive. Yes it will in terms of if we try 
to do this nationwide and solve all of these problems, it certainly 
might. We recognize that there is an expense there. I want to try 
to keep it as low as possible. 

Ms. Sanchez. I would agree, especially since, you know, that is 
not what we are going to be asking for. 

Mr. Brown. Right, exactly. Who takes the lead? I think two 
groups take the lead. I think the science and technology group 
within the Department of Homeland Security, at least that is who 
we are going to rely upon once we start identifying the demonstra- 
tion projects and start getting the results, we are not going to claim 
to have the expertise within EP&R to say that is a great tech- 
nology, you ought to do that. That is why we have science and tech- 
nology. 

We will rely on our other Federal partners, the National Insti- 
tute of Standards and others, who can come in and educate us and 
help tell us what those standards should be. So we are not going 
to try to do it ourselves. 

Ms. Sanchez. And have you started those talks because, I mean, 
people are — 

Mr. Brown. Oh, absolutely, absolutely. And that is the only rea- 
son why I questioned the premise about the expensiveness of doing 
interoperability because I am starting to hear from Dr. Queary and 
others that yes there are some things out there we need to be look- 
ing at. There are certain things that the Department of Defense al- 
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ready has that solved some of their interoperability problems that 
we have got to look at adopting for ourselves. 

So we shouldn’t just assume that it is going to be really expen- 
sive. And we are trying to look across a broad spectrum of what 
we can do to address that problem. 

Staffing and overtime, I don’t know. I wish I had the answer for 
you. I think there are a couple things that we can do that are kind 
of a prophylaxis-type approach that we can take. We need to get 
smarter. The Secretary has agreed that we are going to look at the 
threat warning system and how we can maybe adjust that or really 
kind of tailor it for specific kinds of threats. 

I want to encourage, to the best that I can, state and locals to 
adopt what we have done within EP&R and the department of hav- 
ing a checklist. And when we go from one level to another, just not 
automatically doing everything. But based on the threat, which 
gets back to us able to communicate that threat out to the state 
and locals, of doing what is appropriate based on the change in the 
threat level. 

Other than that, all I can say to you in all honesty today is I rec- 
ognize that the staffing and overtime problem is a problem. And we 
know that and we will try to address that and figure out what we 
can do to help state and locals. 

I am fascinated that you mentioned emergency hospitals because 
that is one of my priorities. We have not done enough catastrophic 
planning. While we are focused on terrorism, I am also focused on 
the catastrophic earthquake that might occur in California. And 
how are we going to at that point have enough hospital beds, 
enough medical personnel and other things to address a cata- 
strophic disaster. 

We need to do that. And we have not done catastrophic planning 
in several years and that is one of my priorities within the new or- 
ganization. Once we do that catastrophic planning, we will be able 
to come back to you and say here is how we are going to do it. 

Ms. Sanchez. And our hospitals have major problems. I mean, 
they are doing decontamination chambers. Very, very seismic. In 
California is an incredible cost right now. 

Mr. Brown. Right, right. But no, it is one of the problems that 
we have to address. And catastrophic planning is the way to do 
that. 

Ms. Sanchez. Thank you. 

Mr. Brown. We don’t like to think about catastrophic planning, 
but boy it needs it. 

Ms. Sanchez. Well, we look forward to working with you on 
these issues because they are very important, in particular a met- 
ropolitan area like L.A., Orange County. 

Mr. Brown. I understand. 

Chairman Cox. Ms. Norton? 

Ms. Norton. With a vote bearing down upon us, I have stayed 
this long, Mr. Secretary, and I apologize for having to go in and out 
on business involving my district. 

But I have stayed because of a report that I found very serious 
that was issued last week that suggested that the country does not 
have the necessary emergency preparedness for a chemical attack. 
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And frankly, it raised my hair. Perhaps what Americans most 
fear is a chemical attack, based on what the Administration has 
told us about the affects of a chemical attack. And we keep hearing 
these substances thrown out — ricin, cyanide, which 41 states you 
can get naturally, sarin, VX — you know these have been thrown 
out at us. 

So when you get a report that says that our emphasis has been 
basically on bioterrorism, smallpox, plague, with almost no empha- 
sis on preparing for a chemical attack, that got my attention. And 
it was a non-partisan, non-profit, called Trust for America’s Health 
and looked at every state. 

And on this state-by-state analysis, they found that only two 
states, Georgia and Iowa, have the equipment and the expertise to 
test the cyanide. That is just one chemical. And that is the one that 
is available naturally in 41 states. 

And it found, and here where the emergency preparedness point 
comes in, that only eight states had drafted plans for responding 
to a chemical attack. I have to ask you, in light of this report, on 
a state-by-state basis, what you intend to do to prepare first re- 
sponders and health officials to deal with a chemical attack, which, 
frankly, may be more likely than a smallpox attack or a plague at- 
tack, which, of course, are biological attacks. 

Mr. Brown. This is the second time in the hearing I have heard 
about this report. And I am going to try to get a copy of it and look 
through it and see what it says. 

We have done a couple of things. One is through the Fire Grant 
program, we have made certain that personal protective equipment 
is one of the categories that local first responders can get, so that 
they can be trained in now to use that PPE — personal protective 
equipment — and how to respond to a chemical attack, to do train- 
ing. 

So that is something that is done through the Fire Grant pro- 
grams. 

Ms. Norton. And you believe that people are purchasing — 

Mr. Brown. Oh, you mean, purchasing through the Fire Grant 
program? 

Ms. Norton. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. Absolutely. That is one of the purchases that is 
being made through those grants. 

The second thing is Congress was again very good to us last year 
and gave us some great money for the urban search and rescue 
teams, and we have done all of the training. And I think we are 
not quite finished equipping all of them, but we are getting pretty 
close to equipping all of the urban search and rescue teams to be 
WMD capable. 

So those are two specific — 

Ms. Norton. It seems to be the equipment and the expertise 
that is lacking, so you can have all of the training in the world, 
but if you don’t have the equipment and you don’t know what to 
do. 

Mr. Brown. Right. 

And that is why we thought the urban search and rescue teams 
were a priority. That should be one of the priorities for the Fire 
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Grants also. That is one of the categories that they can apply for 
to get the training. 

But then I want to address a third area, and that is, you know, 
we have talked a lot about Citizens Corps and citizen prepared- 
ness. I think we need to do a better job and I think the Ready 
Campaign that the Secretary launched through the department, 
the Citizen Corps campaign that the President launched, the USA 
Freedom Corps, are all very good programs about telling citizens 
two things: What is the real risk, and what can they do? 

Because oftentimes, the risk is — well, a chemical attack is dan- 
gerous. Sometimes the smartest thing to do is stay in the house. 
Wait there for two or three hours. The chemicals dissipate, and 
then it is safe to leave. 

Oftentimes, people are going to panic and hear there has been 
a chemical spill, and they are going to run outside and — 

Ms. Norton. And so when are we going to begin, when are peo- 
ple going to begin to understand that and to learn that? 

Mr. Brown. Well, we are doing our darndest and trying to edu- 
cate everyone through these campaigns now about that. Yet we 
took some hits in the initial start of that about the duct tape and 
plastic sheeting. And I am not embarrassed to talked about it here 
today. 

Because remember when the barge explored in New York harbor 
from the off-loading of the oil? The first thing that the local emer- 
gency manager told people in that neighborhood in Staten Island 
was, Stay indoors, close your windows, turn off your air condi- 
tioner. 

So sheltering in place is an absolute credible tool for emergency 
management. And we need to educate folks about how to do that, 
and how not to panic when those things occur. 

So I will go back and look at this report, and then we will come 
back and talk to you about exactly what we are doing in those 
other areas to train and equip first responders to deal with it. 

Ms. Norton. I do think what you say about getting the word out, 
stop, look and listen, rather than running outside, perhaps right 
into the chemical attack, is very important. 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Ms. Norton. I would suggest that you respond to the chairman, 
to the committee and to the ranking member on this notion that, 
literally, most states wouldn’t have any information to relay be- 
cause they have neither the equipment nor the expertise to know 
what the chemical attack is. 

So that is on the threshold level, at the ground level. And I 
would appreciate that whatever you could give the committee about 
the goals you have and when you intend to meet them for helping 
the states to get that kind of equipment and that kind of training. 

Mr. Brown. Be happy to do that. 

Ms. Norton. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Chairman Cox. We thank the gentlelady. 

The Chair thanks the witness for his time today. 

And this hearing stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:23 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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Questions for the Record from the Majority Members 

Question 1: The mission of the Emergency Preparedness and Response (EPR) Di- 
rectorate within DHS is to improve the Nation’s capability to reduce losses from all 
disaster, including terrorist attacks. Given that the EPR is anchored by the incorpo- 
ration of FEMA, how are the objectives of this new mission being met by an agency 
that has historically functioned to aid cyclical natural and other major disasters? 

Answer: FEMA’s heritage comes from being prepared for all hazards, including 
a nuclear threat during the Cold War. While some natural disasters are cyclical, tor- 
nadoes, flash flooding, and earthquakes, for example, happen without notice, de- 
manding that FEMA he prepared to coordinate the Federal government’s response 
and recovery efforts to supplement state and local activities. 

Although many people think of FEMA in our most common very public role in 
responding to natural disasters, our capabilities have already been fully tested in 
other events such as terrorism. In fact, our management of response and recovery 
efforts after the Oklahoma City bombing and the terrorist attacks of 9/11 were com- 
pletely in keeping with the work we do in responding to natural events. FEMA’s 
activities focused on saving lives and protecting life and property, such as coordi- 
nating Urban Search and Rescue Teams, Disaster Medical Assistance Teams, and 
Disaster Mortuary Teams, and providing assistance for debris removal, emergency 
protective measures, temporary housing, disaster unemployment, and crisis coun- 
seling, and are the same regardless of the cause of the event. 

The lessons learned from these events have been shared with the emergency man- 
agement community and help to improve our training and preparation for future 
events. FEMA’s mission is all-hazards, which now includes a focus on terrorism as 
a threat to our nation. FEMA was also asked to lead a Departmental and inter- 
agency effort to develop a Catastrophic Incident Response Annex to the National Re- 
sponse Plan. This Annex, while all-hazards in scope, is nevertheless focused heavily 
on WMD events precipitated by acts of terrorism. 

Terrorism preparedness and response are not new missions for FEMA. Executive 
Order 12148, Federal Emergency Management, of July 1979, paragraph 2-103, pro- 
vided that: “The Director [ FEMA] shall be responsible [,..]for the coordination of 
preparedness and planning to reduce the consequences of major terrorist incidents.” 
FEMA responded to the April 19, 1995, bombing of the Murrah Federal Building 
in Oklahoma City before it responded to the September 11, 2001, attacks on the 
World Trade Center and the Pentagon. 

If FEMA has provided response and recovery assistance to state and local govern- 
ments, certain nonprofits, and individuals more in “cyclical natural and other major 
disasters” than in large-scale terrorism incidents, that is because historically there 
have been far more such natural disasters on U.S. soil than there have been large- 
scale terrorism incidents. However, FEMA was directed in Executive Order 12148 
to ensure that “all civil defense and civil emergency functions, resources, and sys- 
tems of Executive agencies are [ developed, tested and utilized to prepare for, miti- 
gate, respond to and recover from the effects on the population of all forms of emer- 
gencies” (emphasis added). 

The ongoing challenge for FEMA, and for state and local emergency management, 
is to give each hazard’s unique characteristics its due (based on risk and/or policy- 
makers’ preferences), while maintaining a foundation of functional responses com- 
mon to multiple hazards that can provide the flexibility to deal with the unusual, 
such as the space shuttle Columbia incident. That is what FEMA means by an “all- 
hazards” approach: not that response to every type of emergency is exactly the 
same, but that there are commonalities. Getting those commonalities right is the 
foundation for addressing the unique aspects of certain hazards successfully, and 
provides the greatest adaptability for addressing newly emerging hazards and 
threats in a community, state, or Nation. 

FEMA continues to take an all-hazards approach to preparedness, response, miti- 
gation, and recovery. We recognize that in the present environment, terrorism re- 
quires immediate and direct attention. Our core mission is to provide leadership and 
support to reduce the loss of life and property and to protect our nation’s institu- 
tions from all types of hazards through a comprehensive, risk-based, all-hazards ap- 
proach. We continue to work with state and local governments, the first responder 
community, and our Federal partners to take an all-hazards approach to emergency 
preparedness and response. 

Substantial effort is being made to consolidate and integrate all of the different 
disaster response programs, teams, and assets in DHS. FEMA is designing new ap- 
proaches and implementing new efficiencies that will result in a more unified, inte- 
grated, and comprehensive approach to all-hazards disaster response. The improved 
coordination of all response programs and efforts to introduce a new response cul- 
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ture will make DHS better able to elevate operational disaster response capabilities 
to a whole new level of proficiency, one that will further the principles of the Na- 
tional Response Plan and National Incident Management System and better serve 
the American people. 

All of the disaster response operations, programs, and activities are being re- 
viewed to make sure that they are complementary and form a cohesive national re- 
sponse system that eliminates duplication and inefficiencies. Related to this review, 
measures are being planned that will help reduce the time it takes for disaster re- 
sponse teams to get to a disaster site and the time it takes to deliver needed dis- 
aster supplies. In addition, greater emphasis will be placed on catastrophic disaster 
planning, including planning for responding to acts of terrorism. 

Question 2: The Homeland Security Act transferred the functions, personnel, and 
assets of the Strategic National Stockpile to the EPR, the law mandates that the 
HHS Secretary continue to manage the stockpile and determine and procure its con- 
tents. What exactly is the role of the EPR in regards to Stockpile and how are you 
coordinating deployment decisions with CDC and other public health agencies? 

Answer: The Homeland Security Act of 2002 established joint management of the 
Strategic National Stockpile (SNS) by DHS and the Department of Health and 
Human Services (HHS) on March 1, 2003. The two Departments signed a Memo- 
randum of Agreement (MOA) that delineated the individual management respon- 
sibilities of each Department. DHS and HHS have amended the MOA to articulate 
more clearly the roles of the two Departments. Currently, DHS provides the stra- 
tegic direction and performance levels that HHSICDC must meet in management 
of the SNS on a day-to-day basis. Capabilities of the SNS have not changed. Re- 
quests for SNS materiel and response procedures remain the same. 

DHS and HHS continue to work closely to ensure that the joint responsibilities 
for the SNS allow it to respond effectively in concert with the other DHS response 
elements. New drugs and vaccines developed under Project BioShield, the com- 
prehensive effort to develop and make available effective drugs and vaccine to pro- 
tect against attacks using biological and chemical weapons or other dangerous 
pathogens, will ultimately reside in the SNS and also be available to help ensure 
the health security of the United States. The first interagency agreement under the 
BioShield program has been negotiated between DHS and HHS, for development, 
procurement and eventual inclusion in the SNS of Recombinant Protective Antigen 
(rPA), a next-generation anthrax vaccine. 

In the fiscal year 2005 budget proposal, and in the current Bioshield legislation, 
the Administration has proposed to return principal responsibility for the SNS to 
HHS. HHS would coordinate with DHS in operating the SNS. 

Question 3: Do you feel that the Homeland Security Act gives you adequate au- 
thorities beyond those in place for natural disaster in light of your enhanced 
counter-terrorism mission? 

Answer: In FEMA’s role of preparing for, responding to, recovering from, and 
mitigating against all-hazards, including terrorist-related events, the Stafford Act 
provides FEMA with sufficient authority to carry out its role and responsibilities as 
enhanced by the Homeland Security Act. The HSA continued the existing authority 
provided pursuant to the Stafford Act and supplemented those authorities with ad- 
ditional assets, including the Domestic Emergency Support Team, the National Dis- 
aster Medical System, the Nuclear Incident Response Team, and the Strategic Na- 
tional Stockpile, it is important to note, however, that Homeland Security Presi- 
dential Directive 5 (HSPD-5) required DHS to “review existing authorities and reg- 
ulations and prepare recommendations for the President on revisions necessary to 
implement fully the National Response Plan.” This authorities review is currently 
underway and will include recommendations for any additional authorities that may 
be necessary and consistent to implement the National Response Plan. 

Question 4: What intelligence products is your directorate routinely receiving 
today and how are they reaching you? Are those products getting to you quickly and 
in a form that enables you quickly to pass them on to your field personnel — as well 
as the state and local officials — who need them? 

Answer: FEMA is well connected with the intelligence community through dedi- 
cated personnel liaison contacts, cleared couriers, and electronic communications 
systems to include secure facsimile, AUTODIN, the Joint Worldwide Intelligence 
Communications System, and the Secure Internet Protocol Network. FEMA also re- 
ceives the Director of Central Intelligence Senior Executive Intelligence Briefing via 
cleared couriers Monday through Saturday, as well as finished intelligence produced 
by the National Intelligence Council and the Directorate of Intelligence. Further, the 
DHS Information Analysis and Infrastructure Protection Directorate provides 
FEMA with applicable intelligence information and warning products through their 
representation in the Homeland Security Operations Center. 
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FEMA is not an intelligence collection or production and is prohibited from cre- 
ating and disseminating finished intelligence outside of its own organization Intel- 
ligence of interest to non-headquarters FEMA offices and organizations possessing 
the proper clearance and “need to know” can be accomplished at the non-compart- 
mented level through secure facsimile and the FEMA Secure Local Area Network 
as well as through the AUTODIN. 

Question 5: Do you get routine intelligence briefings? How often and from what 
agencies? Is the iAlP directorate giving you any independent threat analysis of its 
own? 

Answer: FEMA receives the Director of Central Intelligence Senior Executive In- 
telligence Briefing via cleared couriers Monday through Saturday, as well as fin- 
ished intelligence produced by the National Intelligence Council and the Directorate 
of Intelligence. Further, the JAIP Directorate provides FEMA with intelligence and 
warning products produced by the Directorate, as is applicable, through their rep- 
resentation in the Homeland Security Operations Center. 

Question 6: Has creation of the Department of Homeland Security increased the 
flow of intelligence information into the entities that are now in the Department’s 
EP&R directorate, or is the intelligence flow about the same as before? 

Answer: Yes, the intelligence flow has increased. Additionally, Critical Infrastruc- 
ture Protection intelligence flows from the DHS Information Analysis and Infra- 
structure Protection (TAIP) Directorate into the United States Fire Administration’s 
Emergency Management and Response Information Sharing and Analysis Center 
(EMR-ISAC). This information is then disseminated to the EMR community for its 
use in protecting their own infrastructures. 

Question 7: Frequently the front line responders are the first on the scene of an 
event. What process has been established within your Directorate to up-feed that 
information to the decision makers at the EPR? 

Answer: FEMA receives information from state and local responders through the 
Governor or the state emergency manager. The Response Division’s structure is 
based on the Incident Management System so that it is aligned to meet the needs 
of state and local responders. In addition, it is designed to meet the President’s di- 
rectives established within Homeland Security Presidential Directive (HSPD)-5, 
which called for the National Incident Management System (NIMS) and the Na- 
tional Response Plan (NRP). The Response Division is managing the activities of 
many national response assets formerly maintained within other Federal agencies. 
These include: the National Disaster Medical System, the Domestic Emergency Sup- 
port Team, the Strategic National Stockpile, and the Nuclear Incident Response 
Team. By consolidating response plans, programs, and systems for delivering assist- 
ance and responding to various types of incidents into one coordinated, consolidated, 
and comprehensive national system, the Department will be able to provide a more 
streamlined approach to incident management. This streamlining and consolidating 
will serve to improve the information flow in both directions, up to senior decision 
makers and down to the State and local first responders in the field. 

FEMA’s United States Fire Administration (USFA) is integrating information 
about the NIMS and the NRP into all courses at both its National Fire Academy 
and its Emergency Management Institute. Both institutions have taught courses on 
the Incident Command System — one of the primary components of the NIMS — for 
many years. Courses at both institutions, with consistent NIMS information, will 
ensure that front line responders receive the appropriate training to be able to effec- 
tively manage an incident and provide the necessary information from the Incident 
Management Team (IMT), through the multi-agency coordination system, to the ap- 
propriate Federal entity within the NRP. The USFA is also providing IMT training 
to develop Type 3 IMTs within States and Urban Area Security Initiative regions; 
these Type 3 IMTs will provide for a smoother transition and more effective commu- 
nication flow during major and or complex incidents, including incidents of national 
significance. 

Furthermore, FEMA’s ten regional offices are in communication with state and 
local government offices and emergency management professionals on a daily basis. 
These relationships foster the efficient and effective exchange of information, par- 
ticularly when an event occurs. For example, when there is an approaching hurri- 
cane, FEMA regional offices send designated employees to state emergency manage- 
ment offices to help prepare, to begin gathering information, and to provide guid- 
ance for Federal assistance. 

Question 8: Of the seven categories of functions described in the President’s reor- 
ganization plan for the EPR, five focus on response and recovery activities. How are 
you providing adequate attention to preparedness activities for the directorate? 

Answer: Within FEMA, the Preparedness Division has responsibility for a broad 
range of programs and initiatives for all-hazard capability building and capability 
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assurance. These include training programs at the National Fire Academy and 
Emergency Management Institute, the Chemical Stockpile Emergency Preparedness 
Program (CSEPP), the Radiological Emergency Preparedness Program (REPP), and 
all-hazards assessment and exercise activities, such as the National Emergency 
Management Baseline Capability Assessment Program. Under the National Emer- 
gency Management Baseline Capability Assessment Program, FEMA is funding and 
sponsoring assessments of state-level emergency management capability against a 
common set of voluntary standards. All 56 state and state-level jurisdictions are ex- 
pected to participate in this program, slated for completion in fiscal year 2005. The 
results of these assessments will help FEMA, the Department of Homeland Secu- 
rity, and states develop strategies to better target assistance to areas of greatest 
common need. For improving FEMA’s response and recovery efforts, the Prepared- 
ness Division has implemented and manages a very robust Remedial Action Man- 
agement Program that ensures field-level response and recovery issues are brought 
to the prompt attention of functional decision-makers for the purpose of commencing 
appropriate remediation. In short, while preparedness may not have garnered many 
lines in the reorganization plan, FEMA’s employees pay substantial attention to pre- 
paredness every day, using the resources Congress and the Administration have al- 
located to this important work. Most important, the local civilian responders are the 
same persons that FEMA works with in exercises whether it is CSEPP, REPP, or 
the Capability Programs. Thus, the critical continuity with our state and local part- 
ners in preparedness continues into our response and recovery work, where knowing 
the participants can smooth the way for the most effective response. Please also see 
the answer to Question 13. 

FEMA’s Preparedness Division provides leadership in the coordination and facili- 
tation of preparing the Nation to respond to and recover from disasters and emer- 
gencies of all types through development of standards, training, assessments and ex- 
ercises for groups and individuals having key emergency responsibilities, including 
state and local governments, first responders, and communities. Our goal is to mini- 
mize loss of life and property and suffering and disruption caused by disasters and 
emergencies through better preparedness at all levels — from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the individual. The Preparedness Division is organized into a number of 
branches and sections. It continues to: 

• Develop and provide resource materials for training aids, and overall planning 
and operational guidance to assist state, local, and tribal governments in preparing 
for the response to and recovery from all-hazards disasters and emergencies. 

• Coordinate the development of national operational standards/performance 
measures and protocols, and state and local mutual aid standards and protocols to 
support all-hazards capability building, program guidance, implementation proce- 
dures, and reporting criteria. 

• Enhance existing emergency preparedness systems to effectively respond to a 
public health crisis, especially a weapons of mass destruction event. 

The United States Fire Administration (USFA) continues its work with the fire 
and emergency service community and in the training arena. The USFA’s National 
Emergency Training Center, including the National Fire Academy and the Emer- 
gency Management Institute, and the USFA’s Noble Training Center continue to de- 
liver quality training to the nation’s first responder and emergency management 
community. 

Question 9: The National Domestic Preparedness Office (NDPO) was established 
in the FBI to coordinate Federal assistance to first responders in the area of domes- 
tic terrorism preparedness. The function of NDPO was transferred from the FBI to 
FEMA to consolidate all Federal domestic preparedness. What is the functioning 
status of NDPO? 

Answer: The NDPO essentially ceased to exist prior to the passage of the Home- 
land Security Act, and thus no longer functionally exists, therefore there were no 
functions of the NDPO to be transferred to FEMA; no staff or funding transferred. 
Within DHS, the Office for Domestic Preparedness has been assigned responsibility 
for coordinating Federal terrorism preparedness assistance to first responders. 

Question 10: The Domestic Emergency Support Team (DEST) is a stand-by inter- 
agency team of experts led by the FBI to provide advice and guidance in a situation 
involving WMDs. The Act transferred the functions of DEST from the FBI to the 
EPR. How are you working to coordinate the activities of DEST with the FBI? 

Answer: The Domestic Emergency Support Team (DEST) provides information 
management support; enhanced communications capabilities; tailored expertise, as- 
sessment, and analysis capabilities; and consequence contingency planning capabili- 
ties. The operational control of the DEST transferred from the FBI to DHS on 
March 1,2003. While each agency supplies its own personnel and equipment to the 
DEST, DHS has assumed the administrative and logistical responsibilities for the 
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team. Coordination with the FBI will continue through FBI representatives who 
serve on the DEST. 

Question 11: The Act directs the HHS Secretary to set goals and priorities and 
to collaborate with the Secretary of DHS to develop a coordinated strategy to im- 
prove state, local and hospital preparedness. Please update the committee on the 
level of coordination that the EPR has had with HHS in preparing our front line 
health care programs, professionals and hospitals. 

Answer: There are several areas of collaboration with HHS. FEMA is working 
closely with ODP and HHS on procedures for implementation of HSPD 8 and na- 
tional goal setting. We coordinate closely with HHS on the contents, budget and de- 
ployment of the Strategic National Stockpile. We continue to work with HHS in the 
integration of the NDMS system into FEMA. We also continue to work with HI- 
IS regarding the Noble Training Center. 

NDMS has worked closely with HHS on surge capacity issues identified during 
Exercise TOPOFF II. Also, DHS representatives have actively participated in 
workgroups that are proposing methodologies to enhance hospital surge capacity 
through training of personnel, identifying resources, and developing plans. DHS and 
HHS will be working to improve the coordination between our two agencies. 

The NDMS staff continues to look at integrated strategies to enhance hospital 
preparedness. HHS and DHS have worked very closely in the workgroups to ensure 
that DHS and HHS programs are coordinated, including joint efforts to develop the 
Catastrophic Incident Response Plan Annex to the NRP. DHS and HHS continue 
to coordinate the SNS efforts to prepare state and local health organizations to re- 
ceive and distribute SNS material. NDMS assets are being fully incorporated into 
FEMA disaster response team and logistic activities, and increases in NDMS hos- 
pital training and exercises, as well as improving the capability to evacuate pa- 
tients, are planned in the coming years. 

FEMA’s United States Fire Administration (USFA) is also working to increase the 
coordination between first responders and hospitals during multi-casualty arid mass 
casualty incidents of all types. USFA’s National Fire Academy (NFA) delivers 
courses on topics including EMS Management, EMS Special Operations, EMS Oper- 
ations at Multi-Casualty Incidents, Incident Command System for EMS, and Fire 
Service/Hospital Coordination for Multi-Casualty and WMD Incidents. USFA’s 
Emergency Management Institute (EMI) offers Hospital Emergency Response Train- 
ing for WMD Events. Both NFA and EMI offer courses at USFA’s Noble Training 
Cent in Anniston, Alabama, a former military hospital established for EMS and 
medical response training. Last year, we delivered the training schedule initiated 
by HHS while we developed additional offerings in the area of mass casualties and 
weapons of mass destruction. This year we are offering an expanded schedule of 
FEMA courses at Noble in partnership with HHS (CDC and the Health Services 
and Resources Administration). 

Additionally, DHS and HHS have an equally close relationship with regard to 
Project Bioshield. The proposed BioShield program and the current legislation call 
for DHS to perform threat assessments and to inform HHS of potential threats. HI- 
IS, based on the threat information received, will decide if an adequate counter- 
measure for the threat currently exists. 

Questions on TOPOFF II 

Question 12: TOPOFF II cost an estimated $16 million and involved more than 
8,500 people from 100 Federal, state and local agencies, the American Red Cross, 
and the Canadian government. Understandably, no results or conclusions have been 
published from the exercise, however, can you give us a sense of what the Direc- 
torate learned from TOPOFF II? 

Answer: As you note, specific findings from the exercise are “For Official Use 
Only” and are not available at this time for the public record. However, in the most 
general sense, TOPOFF II allowed us to appreciate more fully some of the new 
interactions and coordination requirements associated with becoming part of a larg- 
er Department that has been assigned certain responsibilities by the President 
under Homeland Security Presidential 

Directive 5. We also were able to test integration of non-FEMA assets that are 
now part of DHS. We did much of this at the same time as we were responding 
to real-world tornadoes. 

Question 13: The purpose of an emergency drill is to learn where your weaknesses 
are so that you can address those areas. What areas of weakness did you identify? 

Answer: TOPOFF II provided important lessons regarding Federal, state, and 
local integration. The exercise appeared to lead to some uncertainty about who had 
the authority to deploy certain assets. Also, it became apparent that as the NRP 
undergoes development, the integration of response plans and policies merit consid- 
eration?particularly where existing plans are considered effective for emergency re- 
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sponse. TOPOFF II results indicated that the roles and responsibilities of the prin- 
ciple Federal official (PFO) need to be clarified with respect to those of the FBI Spe- 
cial Agent in Charge, the FEMA regional director, and the Federal coordinating offi- 
cer. In addition, the PFO requires an emergency support team with the flexibility 
and expertise to provide support across the full range of homeland security oper- 
ations. 

We expected beforehand that communications would be a problem in TOPOFF II. 
Communications is not just about technology. Technology is a tool to create a chan- 
nel for communications, but good communications is also about common under- 
standing of who is supposed to receive what content in what form by when, and 
even an appreciation of why. In any exercise or real-world operation, there is always 
at the very least one person or organization that does not share in this common un- 
derstanding — and so there is always at least one person or organization that will 
identify communications as a problem, or it will be identified as the source of the 
problem, even if things “work” overall. In that sense, while communications is not 
necessarily a weakness, we will always have plenty of work to do in preparedness — 
in the policy, planning, training, and exercise worlds — to foster and then sustain a 
common understanding of coordination relationships and information requirements 
in response. Technology can help bring the information together and display it in 
a better “common operating picture.” 

Question 14: Will another such exercise be necessary in the future? If so, what 
will you do differently? 

Answer: Exercises like TOPOFF II — for terrorism and for other scenarios — are 
valuable, and we will continue to support large-scale exercises of our response and 
recovery operations. However, we can add more value to our participation in such 
large-scale exercises by doing more to make them the culmination of smaller, tightly 
focused exercises for our response teams and decision-makers. TOPOFF II, with its 
issue seminars, was an improvement over TOPOFF 2000 in that regard. In addition, 
since first response to almost any emergency is at the community level, we have 
to put equal or greater emphasis on conununity-based exercises. The Office of Do- 
mestic Preparedness is responsible for scheduling, coordinating and conducting 
large-scale exercises involving national-level participation through their National 
Exercise Program. They are currently planning for the third Top Officials exercise, 
TOPOFF III. 

Question 15: One area of concern post-September 11 was the ability of levels of 
government to communicate effectively and coordinate plans. Was the communica- 
tion system a success in TOPOFF II 

(a) How effective was coordination between local, state, and Federal agencies? 

Answer: All levels of government worked well together in TOPOFF II. That is 

not to say that communications and coordination were perfect. They were not. But 
contact was established, information was shared, and there were means for con- 
sultation. It is important to note that TOPOFF II was conducted just a few short 
months following the establishment of the new Department. In many respects, 
TOPOFF II served as a test for a number of new processes, procedures and protocols 
established to coordinate incident management activities, and it was invaluable in 
that regard. 

(b) Some press reports indicated that there were capacity problems in Chicago’s 
hospitals during the exercise. Is this true? 

Answer: Chicago was hit harder by the 1995 heat wave than by TOPOFF II; dur- 
ing the exercise several Chicago hospital officials indicated they were able to keep 
up with the number of people arriving at their emergency rooms. It is important 
to take a systems approach regionally and nationally, sharing information on gen- 
eral and specialized hospital capacity, in order to meet any surge in demand for 
medical care. Along those lines, the federally coordinated National Disaster Medical 
System NDMS) offers a single, integrated medical response capability to assist state 
and local governments when they are faced with a public health emergency. Within 
NDMS, Federal Coordinating Centers recruit hospitals for voluntary agreements to 
commit a number of acute care beds, subject to availability, for NDMS patients. 

(c) What contingency plans are being put in place so that in the case of a wide- 
spread outbreak people would be able to find treatment? 

Answer: Within DHS, the federally coordinated National Disaster Medical Sys- 
tem (NDMS) offers a single, integrated medical response capability to assist state 
and local governments when they are faced with a public health emergency. Within 
NDMS, Federal Coordinating Centers recruit hospitals for voluntary agreements to 
commit a number of acute care beds, subject to availability, for NDMS patients. 
FEMA also would deploy the Strategic National Stockpile if requested, along with 
a technical response unit to provide technical assistance and assist the State in 
breakdown and distribution. 
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In the event of a widespread outbreak, HHS would be the lead Federal agency. 
In that event, HHS would utilize the NDMS and other assets, from the PHS Com- 
missioned Corps Readiness Force, the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention, 
the Department of Veterans Affairs, and the Department of Defense. We also note 
that, within HHS, the Health Resources and Services Administration has a Hospital 
Preparedness program to ready hospitals and supporting health care systems — pri- 
mary care facilities, EMS systems, poison control centers — to deliver coordinated 
and effective care to victims of terrorism and other public health emergencies. The 
President’s fiscal year 05 budget request includes funding for medical surge capa- 
bility and pilot programs. 

Question 16: During this exercise, the threat level was raised to “Red” to indicate 
that the country had been attacked. Can you describe what additional procedures 
are put into place as a result of this elevated status? 

Answer: Without entering into details, FEMA increases the security posture of 
its facilities, takes measures to preserve the continuity of its essential operations, 
and depending on the specifics of the threat, alerts or deploys specific response as- 
sets. 

Question 17: Some critics of the exercise argued that it wasn’t effective because 
it was too planned out and lacked the element of surprise. How do you answer those 
criticisms? 

Answer: The exercise achieved its intended goal; it not only demonstrated and 
validated those response capabilities and processes that work well, it also revealed 
areas that need further improvement. Those are the overarching goals of every exer- 
cise, and, within that context, the exercise was a success. All exercises are planned 
We create artificial stimuli to see whether or not we elicit an expected response, and 
we line up resources from a resource pool that is not as extensive as what we have 
to draw upon in a real-world event. An exercise would only be too planned-out if 
everything worked perfectly and no one learned anything — but then it would be a 
demonstration rather than an exercise. Obviously, the players did not have the total 
script and could not have total certainty that actual response actions would be the 
expected response actions. Just as with an SAT exam, where students know when 
the test will be given and have test preparation books and courses available to 
them, they still have to perform. 

Questions for the Record from The Honorable Kay Granger 

U.S. Customs placing VACIS/Radiation Detection Equipment at the Borders: 

Question: As you may be aware, U.S. Customs is entering into an effort to deploy 
VACIS detection equipment at border crossings to screen all rail cargo entering the 
United States, The railroad industry has been cooperating with this effort, but it 
appears that Customs expects the railroads to bear all costs related to constructing 
inspection facilities. 

(1). Is your department aware of the costs that the railroad industry will bear 
with the implementation of these facilities? 

Answer: Customs and Border Protection (CBP) has provided direction to the rail 
companies impacted by the deployment of Rail VACIS technology. This direction 
comes from two sources. The first source is the language contained in the Declara- 
tion of Principles (DOP). The DOP is the culmination of months of discussions be- 
tween CBP, Canada Customs and Revenue Agency (CCRA), Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way (CP) and Canadian National Railway (CN). The document is a road map of 
principles to be utilized by parties from the United States and Canada aimed at im- 
proving overall rail security on our common border. 

Item number seven of the DOP addresses examination facilities and states the fol- 
lowing: “In return for CBP providing the screening equipment at Walkerville Yard 
and Sarnia Yard, CN and CP agreed to provide, where currently lacking, facilities 
in the United States for conducting security examinations. CN and CP further 
agreed to arrange for and fund the labor for unstuffing these shipments for exam- 
ination, up to a maximum annual examination rate of 5 percent of total shipments. 
CBP will incur the expense for all examinations performed over 5 percent of rail 
cars.” The DOP emphasizes that it is the responsibility of the Canadian Rail Com- 
panies (CN and CP) to bear the cost of exam facilities. 

The second source of direction comes from the Tariff Act of 1930 as amended, and 
the implementing regulations governing the presentation of merchandise for cus- 
toms examination. While DHS always seeks to do its job in the most efficient way 
for business, when examinations are required, longstanding regulations at 19 CFR 
151.6 are clear that “the importer shall bear any expense involved in preparing the 
merchandise for Customs examination and in the closing of the packages.” This reg- 
ulation applies regardless of the mode of transportation, including rail. 
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(2) . Is Customs aware of the potential railroad congestion consequences related to 
VACIS inspections, especially for passenger trains using the same tracks as in- 
spected freight trains? 

Answer: We have discussed this area of concern with the appropriate parties. Op- 
tions are available to the rail companies, including providing necessary trackage for 
the purpose of railcar inspection. In some cases this may mean an additional siding 
where railcars are removed from the mainline, thus allowing the continued flow of 
rail traffic. 

Our non-intrusive inspection (Nil) technology, such as Rail VACIS, is viewed as 
a force multiplier that enables us to effectively and efficiently screen or examine a 
larger portion of the stream of commercial traffic while facilitating the flow of legiti- 
mate trade and traffic. 

(3) . Would you be willing to explore funding options to assist the rail industry in 
the amelioration of VACIS-related problems? These are costs that other modes of 
transportation do not bear and, thus, place an unfair burden on one of the securest 
modes of transportation. Does Customs have any plans for reimbursing the railroads 
for these costs? 

Answer: The priority mission of CBP is to detect and prevent terrorists and ter- 
rorist weapons from entering the United States while simultaneously facilitating le- 
gitimate trade and travel. The deployment of large-scale NIT technology such as 
Rail VACIS will provide CBP with the ability to effectively screen 100 percent of 
rail traffic arriving in the United States from Canada for contraband, including 
weapons of mass destruction. 

The rail industry is free to explore any and all finding options available to them. 
CBP is not in a position to advise or assist in that endeavor. Other modes of trans- 
portation have been required to provide the same type of examination facilities that 
the rail sector is only now being asked to provide. There are no plans for reimburse- 
ment at this time. 

Questions for the Record From Ranking Member Jim Turner 

EP&R and ODP Coordination 

Member Comment: In April of 2002, GAO testified, “In general, the lack of effec- 
tive coordination among Federal agencies, and also between Federal agencies and 
state/local entities is the result of basic problems that need to be resolved: (1) The 
problem of overlap and duplication of programs; lack of a clear definition of appro- 
priate roles leads to confusion; and (2) a lack of direction and guidance as should 
be provided by Federal agencies to state and local governments and also the private 
sector. In addition, GAO has identified at least 16 Federal grants that can be used 
by first responders — states, local governments, and fire and law enforcement offi- 
cials — to buy equipment, train, run exercises, and conduct preparedness planning. 

Question I: How has DHS addressed these problems that GAO identified over one 
year ago, specifically with respect to the grant programs administered by the EP&R 
Directorate and the Office for Domestic Preparedness? 

Answer: The DHS Secretary provided notice to Congress on January 26, 2004, 
of his intent to consolidate ODP and the Office of State and Local Coordination 
(SLGC) into anew office entitled the Office of State and Local Government Coordina- 
tion and Preparedness (SLGCP). The purpose of this consolidation is to enhance 
overall coordination and to provide greater program integration, simplified applica- 
tion and award processes, and greater, consistency in policy and program develop- 
ment. 

Question 2: State and local governments remain confused about who in DHS is 
their point-of-contact for all preparedness and response issues. How will DHS and 
your Directorate streamline, simplify, and coordinate multiple grant programs to 
make it easier for first responders to get the funds and technical assistance they 
need? 

Answer: The DHS Secretary provided notice to Congress on January 26, 2004, 
of his intent to consolidate ODP and the Office of State and Local Coordination 
(SLGC) into a new office entitled the Office of State and Local Government Coordi- 
nation and Preparedness (SLGCP). The purpose of this consolidation is to enhance 
overall coordination and to provide greater program integration, simplified applica- 
tion and award processes, and greater consistency in policy and program develop- 
ment. 

Question 3: What is the rationale for keeping ODP as a separate organizational 
entity outside of EP&R, as opposed to having ODP report to the EP&R Under Sec- 
retary? Was this not the Administration’s original proposal when it created the Of- 
fice for National Preparedness in FEMA, a move that was applauded by GAO? 
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Answer: The Homeland Security Act directed that ODP be a separate office in 
a different directorate in DHS. The Homeland Security Act mandates a role for ODP 
to conduct terrorism preparedness, and for FEMA to conduct preparedness for all- 
hazards. 

Question 4: What role, if any, does the Office for State and Local Government Co- 
ordination play in grant process? 

Answer: The Office of State and Local Government Coordination (SLGC) and the 
Office for Domestic Preparedness (ODP) will be merged into a single entity to be 
called the Office of State and Local Government Coordination and Preparedness 
(SLGCP). SLGCP will meet the need for a single point of contact for state and local 
preparedness grant programs. 

Question 5: How have ODP and EP&R logically separated these two preparedness 
programs? How is such a separation consistent with the all-hazards preparedness 
and response plans that have been developed by the states and localities? Are states 
and localities required to develop two parallel plans, one for WMD incidents and one 
for “normal” disasters? 

Answer: Within the Department, we are working to coordinate our programs 
more closely. We are working closely together to set goals for preparedness and en- 
sure our programs taken together will meet the objectives. The Administration has 
moved certain FEMA grant programs to ODP and has expressed the intent to merge 
ODP and the Office for State and Local Government Coordination, in order to better 
facilitate a “one-stop shop.” 

Question 6: What is EP&R’s specific role — if any — in terrorism preparedness, 
training and exercises? Does EP&R have any role in terrorism preparedness, or is 
it only responsible for other hazards? 

Answer: Title V of the Homeland Security Act of 2002 makes the Under Sec- 
retary of EPR responsible for “helping to ensure the effectiveness of emergency re- 
sponse providers to terrorist attacks, major disasters, and other emergencies” and 
for “building a comprehensive National Incident Management System [... for ...] such 
attacks and disasters.” The Act also requires FEMA to retain its functions and re- 
sponsibilities under the Stafford Act. FEMA has a role in terrorism preparedness 
because FEMA has a responsibility for all-hazards preparedness. 

FEMA possesses a wide-ranging operational mission, and is populated with staff 
with extensive experience in preparing for, responding to and recovering from the 
consequences of incidents, emergencies and disasters, irrespective of cause or com- 
plexity. This body of operational expertise makes FEMA uniquely qualified to con- 
tinue its long-standing responsibility of coordinating operational all-hazards pre- 
paredness to the nation. 

FEMA continues to support all-hazards emergency preparedness, training, and ex- 
ercises on the basis that the management of the consequences from any event has 
numerous essential elements that may need to be supplemented by special actions 
for some events. As an example — Mass Care Sheltering is common to all events that 
cause persons to be displaced; they need to be sheltered and fed in a safe, healthful, 
and secure location. This requires the same basic facilities and services in natural 
events and may only need supplemental screening persons for weapons of mass de- 
struction (WMD) contamination if the event is terrorist-initiated (this would be the 
same for an industrial chemical accident as well). Significant hazards facing the Na- 
tion continue to be addressed. FEMA continues to provide public assistance and in- 
dividual assistance, including crisis counseling, and organizes Disaster Legal Assist- 
ance, in presidentially declared natural and manmade disasters and emergencies. 

Operational planning is a key Preparedness function, and FEMA has years of ex- 
perience and accumulated expertise planning for, responding to and recovering from 
emergencies and disasters. Accordingly, FEMA was asked to lead a Departmental 
and interagency effort to develop a Catastrophic Incident Response Annex to the 
National Response Plan. This Annex, while all-hazards in scope, is nevertheless fo- 
cused heavily on WMD events precipitated by acts of terrorism. The draft Annex 
outlines a strategy for accelerating the provision of needed Federal resources and 
assistance in support of the response to a catastrophic incident involving mass cas- 
ualties and mass evacuees. Since it is expected that such a catastrophe will so over- 
whelm the local response architecture that their ability to execute timely needs as- 
sessments will be impaired, a key component of this strategy is to immediately 
begin pushing predetermined assets to a federal mobilization center near the inci- 
dent venue, to ensure they are immediately available to support the incident man- 
agement effort when requested by state/local authorities. 

FEMA, through its United States Fire Administration (USFA), provides training 
for first responders and technical assistance for first responder and emergency man- 
agement agencies on all hazards, including emergency response to terrorism inci- 
dents and terrorism response planning. Some of the courses were developed jointly 
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with ODP while they were in the Department of Justice. The USFA’s National Fire 
Academy (NFA) has an Emergency Response to Terrorism curriculum with eight 
courses, plus many additional courses related to incident management (including 
the NIMS), which apply to all hazards. Similarly, USFA’s Emergency Management 
Institute has several terrorism-related courses for emergency management per- 
sonnel 

Question 7: Is EP&R participating in the ODP process of collecting updated pre- 
paredness data from the states? For example, did EP&R have any input in revising 
the ODP data collection tool? 

Answer: FEMA is working closely with ODP on the development of the National 
Preparedness Goal under l-ISPD-8. FEMA has provided input into the revised ODP 
data collection tool. Some of the questions now go beyond terrorism-specific concerns 
to include an all-hazards approach to traditional terrorism-specific concerns — for ex- 
ample, in the areas of planning and interoperable communications. 

FEMA has detailed three individuals to ODP to ease program transition, and both 
agencies work together on a daily basis. FEMA worked closely with ODP to develop 
its fiscal year 2003 State Domestic Preparedness Program assessment documenta- 
tion and has participated in conducting regional workshops to ensure the agencies’ 
programs complemented, but did not duplicate, one another. 

Question 8: How often do EP&R staff access the ODP information, and what ex- 
actly is the process for accessing this information (e.g., is the EP&R information 
technology network linked to the ODP database, or do EP&R staff have to access 
the database at the ODP office?). 

Answer: FEMA submits a request for information and views the information at 
ODP. In the last 11 months, FEMA has requested information four times. 

Question 9: What duplications of effort or grant programs have EP&R and ODP 
discovered, and how have these duplications been resolved? 

Answer: As earlier stated, the DHS Secretary intends to consolidate ODP and the 
Office of State and Local Coordination (SLGC) into a new office entitled the Office 
of State and Local Government Coordination and Preparedness (SLGCP). The pur- 
pose of this consolidation is to enhance overall coordination and to provide greater 
program integration, simplified application and award processes, and greater con- 
sistency in policy and program development. 

Question 10: How exactly does the ODP data inform the FEMA Capability Assess- 
ment for Readiness (CAR) process, as well as other EP&R programs? When will the 
current CAR be completed, and will the results of the CAR be provided to Congress? 

Answer: ODP’s previous assessment effort was primarily oriented toward train- 
ing, equipment, and exercises. CAR has attempted a holistic assessment of states’ 
emergency management programs. In 2001, FEMA provided Congress the results of 
the 2000 State CAR. We are currently conducting a National Emergency Manage- 
ment Baseline — Capability Assurance Program (NEMB-CAP). Under the NEMB- 
CAP, FEMA is finding and sponsoring assessments of state-level emergency man- 
agement capability against a common set of voluntary standards. All 56 state and 
state-level jurisdictions are expected to participate in this program, slated for com- 
pletion in fiscal year 2005. The results of those assessments will help FEMA, ODP, 
the Department of Homeland Security, and the states develop strategies to better 
target assistance to areas of greatest common need. An initial Progress Report was 
produced in November 2003, and we will continue to develop and produce progress 
reports every six months. Because these reports identify aggregate areas of weak- 
ness, and potential vulnerabilities, they are For Official Use Only. 

Question 11: Through the CAR, or other programs, how is DHS helping first re- 
sponders assess their risks, capacity needs, and readiness? How is DHS ensuring 
that first responders (particularly state and local governments) are using a common 
method for assessing risks, determining needs, and measuring readiness? Finally, 
how is DHS providing information and intelligence to help them make these assess- 
ments? 

Answer: FEMA has provided two versions of its Local CAR, unabridged and 
abridged (e.g., for smaller communities without an extensive emergency manage- 
ment program), for states’ use in assessing the emergency management capabilities 
of their local governments. Likewise, we have provided a version of CAR specifically 
for Tribal governments to use on a voluntary basis. We have developed a terrorism- 
specific supplement to the Local CAR as well. FEMA is also funding and sponsoring 
assessments of state-level emergency management capability against a common set 
of voluntary standards under our National Emergency Management Baseline-Capa- 
bility Assessment Program. Finally, we are developing an interactive, web-based 
self-assessment tool for Federal, state, tribal, and local governments based on the 
National Incident Management System. 
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Question 12: How will DHS know when state and local governments have done 
enough to prepare for terrorist attacks, natural disasters, and accidents? 

Answer: HSPD-8 “establishes policies to strengthen the preparedness of the 
United States to prevent and respond to threatened or actual domestic terrorist at- 
tacks, major disasters, and other emergencies by requiring a national domestic all- 
hazards preparedness goal, establishing mechanisms for improved delivery of Fed- 
eral preparedness assistance to Stat and local governments, and outlining actions 
to strengthen preparedness capabilities of Federal, State, and local entitle FEI and 
ODP are working closely on the implementation of these policies and the develop- 
ment of a National Preparedness Goal. 

Preparedness is an on-going effort. Even where local and state governments may 
reach a defined level of preparedness, they must grapple with personnel turnover, 
equipment maintenance, changes in organizations and resources that affect plans, 
new or revised policies, and so on. They also must continually demonstrate to them- 
selves and others that, where they have achieved a standard, they continue to meet 
it. 

The National Incident Management System NIMS), published March 1, 2004, by 
DHS, establishes the framework and requirements for effective, interoperable inci- 
dent management at all levels of government. To facilitate and coordinate standards 
development in the areas of training, equipment, organization, and capability, as 
well as to measure and assure compliance with those standards, DHS is estab- 
lishing a NIMS Integration Center. Progress is already underway. An initial version 
of a National Incident Management Capability Assessment Support Tool has been 
developed and will provide a mechanism for all jurisdictions to report (and for the 
Department to monitor and track) compliance with NIMS requirements. 

FEMA is working with the Science and Technology Directorate to identify existing 
standards for Emergency Management, Fire Services, Law Enforcement, and all 
first responders, which will be validated. This process will identify any standards 
that require revision or updating, as well as identify the areas where standards are 
missing and require priority action to produce the missing standards. The complete 
inventory of applicable standards will then provide the foundation of the capability 
assurance process that will measure the implementation of the standards. 

Assistance to Firefighters Grant Program 

Member Comment: Authorized in 2000, the F.I.R.E. Act directed the FEMA Direc- 
tor to make grants on a competitive basis directly to fire departments of a state for 
the purpose of enhancing the department’s ability to protect the health and safety 
of the public as well as that of firefighting personnel facing fire and fire-related haz- 
ards. Under current law, the “Response to Terrorism or Use of Weapons of Mass 
Destruction” is only one authorized use of assistance to firefighter grant funds. The 
Administration’s fiscal year 2004 request requires that all grant funds be used for, 
“terrorism preparedness or dual-use activities, provided that these activities are 
aligned with state or local terrorism preparedness plans.” 

In response to questions from the Committee during the hearing regarding the 
requirement that all FIRE grant funds be aligned with terrorism preparedness plan- 
ning, Under Secretary Brown stated, “I would not characterize it in that fashion.” 

Question 13: Does the Administration’s fiscal year 2004 budget request require 
that the use of FIRE Grant funds be aligned with state or local terrorism prepared- 
ness plans. If so, is this requirement consistent with the legislative intent of this 
program? 

Answer: The fiscal year 2005 budget request states that priority shall be given 
to fire grant applications enhancing terrorism preparedness. Currently, there is no 
legislative requirement to coordinate with state or local preparedness plans. Since 
the grants are competitive, requirements are viewed as elements that diminish the 
competitive structure. However, if such alignment were preferred, it could be re- 
flected as a part of the competitive rating of applications. In spite of this, we empha- 
sized the eligibility of terrorism preparedness initiatives in our guidance for the fis- 
cal year 2004 Fire Grant program. Applications requesting equipment or training 
to prepare for terrorism events should be validated as being aligned with state ter- 
rorism preparedness plans by state representatives who are familiar with the plans. 

Question 14: What was the rationale for transferring the management and admin- 
istration of this program, given the fact that USFA’s stewardship of this program 
has been universally praised, particularly the program’s peer-review process? 

Answer: In order to facilitate a “one-stop shop” approach to grants to the states, 
the Office for Domestic Preparedness has been named the lead office for financial 
assistance to first responders, and the fire grants are intended for some of the same 
customers. The peer review process will remain part of the fiscal year 2004 Fire 
Grant Program under ODP. Under the fiscal year 2004 Appropriation and the Presi- 
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dent’s fiscal year 2005 budget request, fire grants will remain in the Office for Do- 
mestic Preparedness. 

Question 15: Can EP&R assure Congress that this program will continue to func- 
tion efficiently and effectively — with grants distributed directly to local fire depart- 
ments — should ODP or another DHS component assume responsibility for program 
management? 

Answer: FEMA will continue to work closely with ODP to support the pro- 
grammatic efforts to administer these grants as intended by Congress and the Ad- 
ministration’s budget request. 

Question 16: What are the plans and timeframes for getting this office fully oper- 
ational? What priorities has DHS set for this office to improve coordination and col- 
laboration with our state and local partners? 

Answer: The Office of State and Local Government Coordination (SLGC) was es- 
tablished by the Homeland Security Act of 2002 to serve as a single point-of-contact 
for facilitation and coordination of Departmental programs that impact state, local, 
territorial, and tribal governments. This office was operational as of March 24, 2003; 
however, it has grown and now has representatives from all four functional Direc- 
torates in DHS as well as law enforcement liaisons. 

Priorities for SLGC include: (1) facilitating the coordination of DHS-wide policies 
and programs that impact state, local, territorial, and tribal governments; (2) serv- 
ing as the primary point-of-contact within DHS for exchanging information with 
state, local, territorial, and tribal homeland security personnel; (3) identifying home- 
land security- related activities, best practices, and processes that are most effi- 
ciently accomplished at the Federal, state, local or regional levels; and (4) utilizing 
this information to ensure that opportunities for improvement are provided to our 
state, territorial, tribal, and local counterparts. 

In a January 26, 2004, letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives, Sec- 
retary Ridge stated his intent to consolidate the Office for Domestic Preparedness 
(ODP), which currently is within the Directorate for Border and Transportation Se- 
curity, with SLGC, which reports directly to the Secretary. The Secretary stated fur- 
ther that he intended to assign the current Director of ODP to the position of Execu- 
tive Director of this consolidated office, which will be entitled the Office of State and 
Local Government Coordination and Preparedness (SLGCP) and shall report di- 
rectly to the Secretary. 

Role of EP&R and Office for State and Local Government Coordination 

Question 17: How will this office work with the EP&R Directorate and increase 
its outreach to state and local jurisdictions to get their input and buy-in for policies, 
measures, standards, etc.? What is the division of responsibility for state and local 
government coordination between the EP&R Directorate and the Office of State and 
Local Government Coordination? 

Answer: We have participated in the Office of State and Local Government Co- 
ordination’s (OSLGC’s) efforts to determine what assessment activities are taking 
place with local and state governments. We will continue to work with OSLGC and 
support efforts to satisfy common local and state customers of the Department’s 
multi-faceted activities. OSLGC is a staff office, and we are a line office dealing with 
local and state governments on a regular basis in executing our programs. 

Communications Equipment Standards 

Member Comment: The fiscal year 2003 Supplemental Appropriations Bill pro- 
vided the EP&R Directorate with $54,750,000 for the Emergency Management Plan- 
ning and Assistance account for interoperable communications. In his prepared tes- 
timony for the Con Under Secretary Brown indicated that the funds used for grants 
to local jurisdictions that will compete for demonstration projects that will explore 
uses of equipment and technologies to increase interoperability among the fire serv- 
ice, law enforcement, and emergency medical service communities. These dem- 
onstration projects will serve as models of interoperable solutions that can be shared 
throughout the nation. 

Question 18: When will EP&R select the jurisdictions that will conduct the dem- 
onstration projects? If the jurisdictions have already been selected, please provide 
the Committee with a list of those jurisdictions. 

Answer: On Thursday, September 25, 2003, Secretary Ridge announced the 17 
communities that will receive a total of $79.6 million in funds for interoperable com- 
munications demonstration projects. The recipients of the fiscal year 2003 Interoper- 
ability Communication Grants include: 

Conway, AR ($2,082,385); 

Rehoboth Beach, DE ($2,406,284); 

St. Clair County, IL ($6,000,000); 

Woodbury County, IA ($5,995,822); 

Worcester County, MD ($5,629,013); 
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Monroe County, MI ($6,000,000); 

Ramsey County, MN ($6,000,000); 

Independence, MO ($5,496,750); 

Lewis and Clark County, MT ($4,475,916); 

Grafton County, NH ($2,176,168); 

Erie County, NY ($6,000,000); 

Tulsa, OK ($846,263); 

Westmoreland County. PA ($5,964,973); 

Narragansett, RI ($3,041,942); 

Charlottesville/Albemarle County/UVA, VA ($6,000,000); 

Clallam County, WA ($5,765,100); and 

Harrison County, WV ($5,689,684). 

Question 19: When will the demonstration projects be completed, arid when will 
the findings of these projects be made available? Please provide a general overview 
of the types of information that will be included in final reports on the demonstra- 
tion projects. 

Answer: Officially, the performance period for the grant program is 12 months 
from the date of the award and will be closed out at the end of September 2004. 
In September 2004, the grantees will be required to conduct an evaluation to docu- 
ment the successes and impediments experienced by the grant recipients in imple- 
menting the demonstration projects. Grantees will be required to submit the evalua- 
tion to FEMA. The evaluations will help to export the lessons learned to other states 
and communities. The evaluation template will be developed in coordination with 
SAFECOM and AGILE and distributed by FEMA and COPS for conducting the final 
evaluation. SAFECOM, AGILE, and NIST will provide assistance for completion of 
the template. 

Standards and Personnel Costs for Elevated Threat Alerts 

Question 20: What guidance, if any, has DHS provided to Federal, state, and local 
responders with regard to the actions they should take or consider when the na- 
tional threat level increases — for example, from yellow to orange? If there is guid- 
ance, is it the same across the nation, or does it vary by location — e.g., for major 
ports, sparsely populated areas, etc.? 

Answer: According to ODP, states and localities are utilizing Critical Infrastruc- 
ture Protection grant funds to pay for some overtime costs, as well as other pre- 
paredness functions associated with elevations in the national threat level. 

In addition, the United States Fire Administration has developed and distributed 
a document, Fire and Emergency Services Preparedness Guide for the Homeland Se- 
curity Advisory System, to assist fire, emergency medical services, and emergency 
management agencies with implementing the Homeland Security Advisory System 
(HSAS) into their operations. This preparedness document also provides guidance 
for agency response to changes in the HSAS threat level. 

Question 21: What other funding mechanisms is DHS considering to offset the 
costs incurred by state and local governments caused by elevations in the national 
threat level? Are state and local governments using the ODP Critical Infrastructure 
Protection grants solely to fund personnel and overtime costs? 

Answer: The Department of Homeland Security (the Department) recognizes the 
significant financial impact that periods of High (ORANGE) threat levels have had 
on state and local governments. To this end, the Department, through the Office for 
Domestic Preparedness (ODP), is providing support for states and localities to offset 
some of the costs associated with periods of heightened security. 

Through ODP’s fiscal year 2003 State Homeland Security Grant Program 
(SHSGP), Part II, the Department provided $200 million for states to dedicate to 
“Critical Infrastructure Protection.” States could use these funds for purposes in- 
cluding: (1) public safety agency overtime costs; (2) contract security personnel costs; 
and (3) state-ordered National Guard deployments required to augment security at 
critical infrastructure during the ORANGE threat alert level periods from February 
7, 2003, through February 27, 2003; March 17, 2003, through April 16, 2003; May 
20, 2003, through May 30, 2003; and December 21, 2003, through January 9, 2004. 
Reimbursement is available for costs incurred during those time periods only. How- 
ever, states that did not expend all their allocated Critical Infrastructure Protection 
funds during those periods were allowed to retain the funds through the end of the 
award period for use in conjunction with future periods of heightened threat. 

Additionally, through ODP’s fiscal year 2003 Urban Areas Security Initiative 
(UASI), Part II, 30 urban areas were provided $700 million to address the unique 
security requirements of large urban areas. Under UASI, Part II, grantees and sub 
grantees were eligible to use up to 25 percent of the gross amount of their award 
to reimburse for operational expenses including: (1) public safety agency overtime 
costs; (2) contract security personnel costs; and (3) state-ordered National Guard de- 
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ployments required to augment security at critical infrastructure during the above- 
mentioned four ORANGE threat alert level periods. Reimbursement is available for 
costs incurred during those time periods only. 

To determine the impact on states of heightened states of alert, ODP asked states 
to provide information on expenses incurred for protections of critical infrastructure 
protection during the most recent Orange threat alert level period (from December 
21, 2003, through January 9, 2004). ODP provided a template to every state and 
received feedback from 25 states, which reported to have spent a total of 
$12,840,568 on overtime costs associated with the protection of critical infrastruc- 
ture sites during that period. Of this total, a majority was spent on public safety 
officers’ overtime costs. 

ODP has also opened the fiscal year 2004 UASI, which will provide $725 million 
to 50 urban areas and 25 selected transit systems, to allow for not more than 25 
percent of the total grant award in the reimbursable categories noted above under 
SHSGP, Part II and UASI, Part II. States may provide reimbursement for such ex- 
penses incurred during the most recent Orange threat alert level period (from De- 
cember 21, 2003, through January 9, 2004). In addition, states may use up to 25 
percent of their Law Enforcement Terrorism Prevention Program (LETPP) portion 
of the fiscal year 2004 Homeland Security Grant Program (HSGP) for the same 
operational expenses noted above under SHSGP, Part II and UASI, Part II. Under 
the fiscal year 2004 HSGP, states were allocated $500 million for LETPP. 

Top Officials (TOPOFF) II Exercise 

Question 22: ODP led the Administration’s efforts in managing the TOPOFF II 
exercise. Will ODP continue to manage this exercise series? What is EP&R’s role — 
if any — in future terrorist exercise programs? Will EP&R lead the conduct of any 
exercises this year involving state and local governments? If so, please describe 
these exercises. 

Answer: We anticipate that ODP will continue to manage the TOPOFF series as 
part of its responsibility to manage the National Exercise Program. Also, we antici- 
pate that FEMA, as the DHS focalpoint for response and recovery efforts, will con- 
tinue to be a major player in terrorist exercises — as it was this year, for example, 
in Northern Command’s UNIFIED DEFENSE 04. FEMA’s regions collaborate exten- 
sively with state and local governments to coordinate participation in national-level 
exercises. FEMA regions also work with state and local governments on other exer- 
cises. Finally, FEMA’s Radiological Emergency Preparedness Program and Chemical 
Stockpile Emergency Preparedness Program have substantial exercise components 
as part of meeting FEMA’s responsibilities for evaluating offsite preparedness 
around nuclear power plants and chemical stockpile locations. 

Question 23: If a terrorist incident occurred tomorrow, what would be the organi- 
zational structure for response coordination? Who in DES makes the final decisions 
regarding the Federal response, and are all participating agencies cognizant of the 
Federal command and control structure? 

Answer: According to both the National Incident Management System (NIMS) 
and the draft National Response Plan (NRP), management of incidents is the re- 
sponsibility of the local government; state and Federal entities support the local re- 
sponse. FEMA’s United States Fire Administration, in addition to providing incident 
management training for all first responder agencies, is developing Incident Man- 
agement Teams (IMTs) at the local, regional and state levels. These IMTs would be 
trained in ICS, NIMS, and the NRP, and would provide a smooth interface with 
Federal resources. 

Deployment of Federal disaster response assets is the responsibility of the Sec- 
retary, DES, and this authority has been delegated to the Under Secretary for EPR. 
All decisions on deploying Federal resources are closely coordinated between the 
EPR Under Secretary and the DHS Secretary’s office. Under HSPD-5, the Attorney 
General coordinates deployment of law enforcement assets to respond to the site of 
a terrorist incident. 

The mission of FEMA is to prepare for, respond to, and recover from disasters of 
all kinds, regardless of whether caused by terrorist attacks, natural disasters, out- 
breaks, or technological accidents. 

The structure of the Response Division of FEMA is based on the Incident Manage- 
ment System so that it is aligned to meet the needs of state and local responders. 
In addition, it is designed to meet the President’s directive in Homeland Security 
Presidential Directive (HSPD)-5, which called for a National Incident Management 
System. The Response Division includes and manages many national response as- 
sets formerly maintained within other Federal agencies. These include the National 
Disaster Medical System, the Domestic Emergency Support Team, the Strategic Na- 
tional Stockpile, and the Nuclear Incident Response Team. 
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This consolidation of national response assets allows the Federal Government not 
only to continue to provide the same level of services to which the American people 
became accustomed during emergencies and disasters, but it also enhances the abil- 
ity of DHS to maximize Federal resources, streamline delivery processes, and focus 
programs and assets to state and local needs. The basic disaster response process 
familiar to the 26 Federal agencies that are signatory to the Federal Response Plan 
continues to form the foundation of disaster response. 

Question 24: What are the roles and responsibilities of the DHS Principal Federal 
Official versus those of the FEMA/EP&R Federal Coordinating Officer? 

Answer: Under Homeland Security Presidential Directive (HSPD-5), the Sec- 
retary of Homeland Security is the principal Federal official for domestic incident 
management. The Federal Coordinating Officer is responsible for coordinating all 
disaster relief activities. Pursuant to the Homeland Security Act of 2002, the Sec- 
retary is responsible for coordinating Federal operations within the United States 
to prepare for, respond to, and recover from terrorist attacks, major disasters, and 
other emergencies. The Secretary coordinates the Federal Government’s resources 
utilized in response to or recovery from terrorist attacks, major disasters, or other 
emergencies if and when any one of the following four conditions applies: (1) a Fed- 
eral department or agency acting under its own authority has requested the assist- 
ance of the Secretary; (2) the resources of state and local authorities are over- 
whelmed and Federal assistance has been requested by the appropriate state and 
local authorities; (3) more than one Federal department or agency has become sub- 
stantially involved in responding to the incident; or (4) the Secretary has been di- 
rected to assume responsibility for managing the domestic incident by the President. 

The Secretary of Homeland Security promulgated the Initial National Response 
Plan by memorandum dated September 30, 2003. The Initial NRP provides interim 
guidance on Federal coordinating structures for domestic incident management until 
the full NRP becomes effective in approximately June 2004, and keeps the current 
family of Federal incident management and emergency response plans in effect dur- 
ing the interim period, except as specifically modified by the Initial NRP. 

Under the Initial NRP, when an incident meeting one of the four conditions listed 
above occurs, or in anticipation of an incident meeting those conditions, the Sec- 
retary may designate a Federal officer to serve as the Principal Federal Official 
(PFO) to represent the Secretary locally and oversee and coordinate Federal activi- 
ties relevant to the incident. The roles and responsibilities of the PFO include the 
following: 

a. Representing the Secretary as the senior Federal official on scene to enable 
the Secretary to carry out his role as the principal Federal official for domestic 
incident management; 

b. Ensuring overall coordination of domestic incident management activities and 
resource allocation on scene, ensuring seamless integration of Federal incident 
management activities in support of state, local, and tribal requirements; 

c. Providing strategic guidance to Federal entities and facilitating interagency 
conflict resolution as necessary to enable timely Federal assistance to state, 
local, and tribal authorities; 

d. Serving as primary, although not exclusive, point for Federal interface, with 
state, local, and tribal government officials, the media, and the private sector 
for incident management; 

e. Providing real-time incident information, through the support of the Federal 
incident management structure on scene, to the Secretary, as required; 

f. Coordinating the overall Federal public communications strategy at the state, 
local, and tribal levels and clearing Federal interagency communications to the 
public regarding the incident. 

Using the protocols identified in existing plans, to include the Federal Response 
Plan, the PFO will oversee the coordination of the deployment and application of 
Federal assets and resources in support of the on-scene commander. The PFO will 
do this in coordination with other Federal officials identified in existing plans, such 
as the Federal Coordinating Officer (FCO) and the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
Special Agent in Charge. [Source: Interim NRP, September 30, 2003] 

The Stafford Act provides for the appointment of a Federal Coordinating Officer 
(FCO) by the President immediately upon his declaration of a major disaster or 
emergency (See 42 U.S.C. §5143). The FCO, within the affected area, makes an ini- 
tial appraisal of the types of relief most urgently needed; establishes field offices, 
as (s)he deems necessary and as are authorized by the President; coordinates the 
administration of relief, including activities of the state and local governments, and 
other relief or disaster assistance organizations, which agree to operate under his 
advice or direction; and takes such other action (s)he may deem necessary to assist 
local citizens and public officials in promptly obtaining the assistance to which they 
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are entitled, including making certain that all Federal agencies carry out their ap- 
propriate disaster assistance roles. We are continuing to work on the inter-relation- 
ships between these two roles to assure that they are fully complementary as we 
work to finalize the National Response Plan. 

Question 25: What is the role and responsibilities of the DHS Homeland Security 
Center and Crisis Action Team versus those of the FEMA/EP&R HQ Operations 
Center and Emergency Support Team? Which organization should state and local 
governments be working with during disaster response? 

Answer: The Initial NRP established the National Homeland Security Operations 
Center (HSOC) and the Interagency Incident Management Group (IIMG). The 
HSOC, located at DHS Headquarters, is the primary national-level hub for oper- 
ational communications and information pertaining to domestic incident manage- 
ment. The HSOC integrates and provides overall steady state threat monitoring and 
situational awareness for domestic incident management on a 24/7 basis. The 11MG 
facilitates incident specific national-level domestic incident management and coordi- 
nation and replaces the Crisis Action Team. [ details on the HSOC and IIMG are 
contained in the Interim NRP.l The HSOC and 11MG coordinate and analyze infor- 
mation from all of the different DHS components, including FEMA and the Emer- 
gency Support Team (EST), to formulate and provide high-level, strategic rec- 
ommendations to the Secretary. The FEMA EST manages the actual interagency 
operational disaster response activities for DHS to respond to the needs of state and 
local governments. It maintains constant contact and coordination with the DHS 
IIMG and HSOC. The procedures for interaction between the state/local govern- 
ments and the IIMG have not been developed, but will be an interagency collabora- 
tion that will be published by the Secretary of Homeland Security in a separate doc- 
ument. 

In the meantime, state and local governments should continue to work through 
the EST to address disaster response needs. 

Question 26: As of today, who makes deployment decisions for the specialized pub- 
lic health assets utilized in response to disasters, such as the strategic national 
stockpile and National Disaster Medical System Assets. In the event of a disaster, 
who approves the use of these resources, EP&R, Secretary Ridge, or HHS Secretary 
Thompson? 

Answer: Activation of the National Disaster Medical System (NDMS) is the re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of DHS. This authority has been delegated to the Under 
Secretary for EPR Directorate. DHS is the owner of the Strategic National Stockpile 
(SNS). However, the Memorandum of Agreement between DHS and HHS has been 
amended to allow HHS to deploy SNS when either the Secretary of HHS or the Sec- 
retary of DHS determines it necessary to do so. DHS will also coordinate with the 
Secretary of HHS in any actual deployment of the SNS. Also, the Secretary of HHS 
has authority to request that DHS activate the NDMS when he is leading an ESF- 
8 response. 

In the fiscal year 2005 budget proposal and the proposed Bioshield legislation, the 
Administration has proposed to return principal responsibility for the SNS to HHS. 
The Secretaries have also entered (are working to finalize?) into an MOA that out- 
lines each agency’s role with regard to SNS responsibilities. 

Question 27: How does DHS plan to improve coordination of these assets, and is 
new legislation required to clarify the funding mechanisms necessary to access and 
deploy response resources? 

Answer: Substantial effort is being made to consolidate and integrate all of the 
different disaster response programs, teams, and assets in DHS. FEMA is designing 
new approaches and implementing new efficiencies that will result in a more uni- 
fied, integrated, and comprehensive approach to all-hazards disaster response. The 
improved coordination of all response programs and efforts to introduce a new re- 
sponse culture will make DHS better able to elevate operational disaster response 
capabilities to a whole new level of proficiency, one that will further the principles 
of the National Response Plan and National Incident Management System and bet- 
ter serve the American people. 

All of the disaster response operations, programs, and activities are being re- 
viewed to make sure that they are complementary and work together to form a co- 
hesive national response system that eliminates duplication and inefficiencies. Re- 
lated to this, measures are planned that will help to reduce the time it takes for 
disaster response teams to get to a disaster site and the time it takes to deliver 
needed disaster supplies. In addition, greater emphasis will be placed on cata- 
strophic disaster planning, including planning for responding to acts of terrorism. 

Furthermore, FEMA is in the process of assessing whether any legislative or regu- 
latory changes would facilitate the implementation of its new statutory responsibil- 
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ities. We will continue to keep Congress informed of any needed changes, as they 
develop. 

Threat Analysis 

Question 28: Has EP&R worked with other DHS organizations, such as the IAIP 
Directorate, to define the types and format of threat information EP&R will require 
to better prepare states and localities for acts of terrorism and other hazards? 

Answer: For executing its responsibilities under PDD-39 and the CONPLAN, 
FEMA developed a template for the information the consequence management com- 
munity would need from intelligence and law enforcement to develop a response to 
a terrorist threat. Essentially, this involves what, where, when, and how, as well 
as an estimate of the intelligence and law enforcement communities’ confidence in 
the information. 

In an environment with multiple terrorist threats and vulnerabilities, there must 
be some means of prioritizing among them. The terrorist threat, while the primary 
concern of the Department, must also be balanced against other risks and hazards 
facing states and locals. FEMA’s Mitigation Division maintains substantial informa- 
tion on natural hazards vulnerabilities, working in partnership with other agencies. 

FEMA has coordinated closely with ODP in the development of its fiscal year 
2003 State Domestic Preparedness Program assessment documentation and has par- 
ticipated in the regional workshops. FEMA is also working closely with UDP on the 
development of the National Preparedness Goal under HSPD-8. 

Question 29: When does EP&R expect to receive sufficient threat information from 
other DHS components, such as the IAIP Directorate, to begin tailoring grant pro- 
grams to the areas of highest threats and vulnerabilities? 

Answer: DHS has decided to consolidate most grant programs in the Office for 
Domestic Preparedness (ODP), which will need to work with IAIP and the Office 
for State and Local Government Coordination to determine how to tailor the grants 
to the highest risk and vulnerabilities in the nation. 

Chemical Attack Preparedness 

Member Comment: On June 4, 2003, The Washington Post reported that the 
Upited States remains highly vulnerable to a chemical terrorist attack (“Readiness 
for Chemical Attack Criticized,” page All), in large part because the Department of 
Health and Human Services and the Environmental Protection Agency still have not 
decided which agency would spearhead chemical testing. The article further stated 
that a spokesman at the Department of Homeland Security said he was unable to 
answer questions regarding the threat of chemical agents and chemical testing capa- 
bilities in the country. 

Question 30: What organization in DHS is working with state and local govern- 
ments to ensure that their response plans include procedures and identify labora- 
tory facilities for chemical agent testing? What standards is DHS using to measure 
state and local preparedness for terrorist attacks using (or accidental releases of) 
chemical agents? 

Answer: DHS, through the Information Analysis and Infrastructure Protection 
Directorate and the other components of the Department, has asked jurisdictions to 
prepare for nerve agents, blister agents, choking agents, vomiting agents, 
incapacitants, and tear agents by utilizing a cache of equipment and pharma- 
ceuticals purchased through MMRS funds to treat up to 1,000 victims. Jurisdictions 
are required to include planning for receipt and distribution of the Strategic Na- 
tional Stockpile. The response plan to manage the health consequences of an inci- 
dent resulting from the use of CBRNE agents will include components to detect and 
identify the weapon material or agent, extract victims, administer the appropriate 
antidote, decontaminate victims and triage them, and provide primary care prior to 
their transportation to a definitive medical care facility. The plan calls for emer- 
gency medical transportation of patients to hospitals or to pre offsite treatment fa- 
cilities, as well as for emergency and inpatient services in hospitals that have the 
capacity and capability to provide the definitive medical care required, including the 
management of patients without prior field treatment/screening or decontamination. 

Furthermore, through HSPD-8, additional goals and standards will be developed 
in conjunction with the implementation of the National Preparedness Goal. 

Question 31: Are you aware of this dispute between HHS and EPA, and is DHS 
working to resolve this issue? In the event of a chemical attack, what agency would 
DHS utilize to provide analysis of the agent(s)? 

Answer: In the event of a chemical attack by terrorists, DHS/FEMA would use 
the current Federal Response Plan (National Response Plan) organizational struc- 
ture to assign the task of analyzing chemical agents. DHS would consult HHS and 
EPA, as the respective leads for ESF-8 and-10, on the best course of action. As the 
overall coordinator for terrorism responses, DHS would facilitate technical disagree- 
ments raised by the two agencies. EPA is the Primary Agency for ESF-10 Haz- 
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ardous Materials. Thus FEMA could issue a mission assignment to EPA to provide 
an analysis of the agent(s) in question. EPA, as Primary Agency for ESF-10, would 
work with other ESF-10-Support Agencies to accomplish the task, including HHS, 
DHS, U.S. Coast Guard, Department of Defense (DoD), and others. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation (FBI) would conduct the criminal investigation aspect of the 
Federal response, and thus could directly task another Federal agency to identify 
and assess a chemical agent. 

To ensure that the country has adequate chemical analysis capability for clinical 
and environmental samples during a chemical attack, DHS’s Science and Tech- 
nology Directorate is leading an inter-agency working group with primary participa- 
tion from HHS, EPA, and the FBI. During initial meetings, HHS and EPA identified 
problems in the ESF-10 coordination, which was highlighted during the past events. 
EPA has the capacity for the analysis of Toxic Industrial Chemicals but not chem- 
ical warfare agents in environmental samples, which need special handling pre- 
cautions and facilities. HHS does have capacity to analyze a limited volume of clin- 
ical samples during an attack. Therefore, these agencies along with others would 
rely on the same few select contract and DoD laboratories to provide chemical anal- 
ysis in the event a warfare agent is used The FBI also utilizes these laboratories 
for forensic analysis. If the attack remains limited in scope, then these laboratories 
could process the number of samples generated for human health and environ- 
mental risk assessment along with needed forensics capability. 

The inter-agency working group is drafting a coordination committee plan for 
sampling, analysis and data reduction during a chemical attack to ensure that the 
proper number and types of samples are collected, analyzed, and reported for all 
agencies participating in the response. DHS would chair this committee during a 
chemical attack with input from top- level subject matter experts from each respec- 
tive agency. The group is also conducting a survey of the entire Federal, including 
contract laboratory, capability that could be used during an attack to determine how 
much additional capability would be needed for large chemical attacks. These meas- 
ures will determine which laboratories can be used and how much additional labora- 
tory capability needs to be established for the preparation of a chemical attack. 

Disaster Relief Fund 

Question 32: What is the current funding balance of the Disaster Relief Fund? 
Please provide the Committee with a detailed accounting of all fiscal year 2003 Dis- 
aster Relief Fund obligations, to include specific amounts, dates, and purposes for 
which the funds were obligated. 

Answer: As of March 17, 2004, the Disaster Relief Fund (DRF) unobligated bal- 
ance was $1,889,237,000. Enclosed is an Excel chart that identifies fiscal year 2003 
DRF obligations for declarations for major disasters, emergencies, and fire manage- 
ment assistance (citing the declaration dates); DRF funding for the repetitive loss 
and map modernizations programs; Office of Inspector General reimbursements; and 
FEMA dministrative and surge activities. DRF funds are obligated as needed 
throughout the fiscal year. 

[This chart is maintained in the Committee Files] 

Question 33: Given historical trends and your own analysis, do you have enough 
unobligated funds to respond to and recover from major disasters and emergencies 
for the remainder of fiscal year 2003, or will the administration request a supple- 
mental appropriation? If a supplemental is requested, when could that request be 
expected? 

Answer: Based on the funding needs for fiscal year 2003, the Administration, at 
the request of the Department of Homeland Security, requested an fiscal year 2003 
supplemental for the DRF. Congress appropriated supplemental funding in the 
amount of $983,600,000 on August 1, 2003. In addition, Congress approved a sup- 
plemental for $441,700,000 signed on September 30, 2003. 

Emergency Management Performance Grant (EMPG) Program 

Member Comment: The National Emergency Management Association (NEMA) 
describes EMPG grants as the backbone of the nation’s emergency management sys- 
tem, because it is the only source of direct Federal funding to state and local govern- 
ments for emergency management capacity-building. In fiscal year 2003, EMPG re- 
ceived a $29.9 million increase — for a total of $165 million — after over ten years of 
straight-lined funding. NEMA believes continued funding increases are necessary to 
meet increased state and local commitments, because funding has not kept pace 
with inflation or with increasing demand. The increased flexibility of EMPG is offset 
by overall program funding shortfalls, estimated in a 2002 NEMA study to be 
$117.8 million. 

Question 34: Both the International Association of Emergency Managers (IAEM), 
representing local governments, and NEMA, representing state governments, have 
identified EMPG needs totaling approximately $300 million per fiscal year. What 
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analyses, if any, has DHS/EP&R conducted to determine the needs of the state and 
local emergency management community? 

Answer: To help determine and target assistance to areas of greatest common 
need, FEMA is funding and sponsoring assessments of state-level emergency man- 
agement capability against a common set of voluntary standards. All 56 state and 
state-level jurisdictions are expected to participate in this program, slated for com- 
pletion in fiscal year 2005. FEMA also publishes and distributes Local and Tribal 
Capacity Assessment for Readiness (CAR) self-assessment tools that local jurisdic- 
tions and tribes can use, on a voluntary basis, to determine their areas of need with- 
in an emergency management context. 

Question 35: How does DHS propose that states and localities plan, train, and ex- 
ercise for — and respond to — acts of terrorism without sufficient, experienced profes- 
sional staff? 

Answer: The Administration has proposed that it is the responsibility of states 
and localities to provide funding for staff. The Federal Government’s responsibilities 
lie more in providing guidance and resources for planning, training, and exercises. 

Homeland Security Presidential Directive-5 (HSPD-5)/Management of Domestic 
Incidents. National Response Plan 

Member Comment: Under the Homeland Security Act of 2002, EP&R is respon- 
sible for “consolidating existing Federal Government emergency response plans into 
a single, coordinated national response plan.” This national response plan (NRP) ef- 
fort is described by HSPD-5, “Management of Domestic Incidents.” According to a 
June 3, 2003, DHS briefing for state and local association representatives, EP&R 
is not managing the plan revision process. This process is being managed by a DHS 
task force, headed by Admiral Loy (the Administrator of the Transportation Security 
Administration), where EP&R only provides input to the process. 

Question 36: Why is the development of the National Response Plan being man- 
aged by a Task Force, headed by the TSA Administrator? What was DHS’s rationale 
for assigning this responsibility to another compon of the Department rather than 
EP&R? 

Answer: The development of the NRP is being led by a Special Assistant to Sec- 
retary Ridge. The decision was made to place the leadership of the effort in the Sec- 
retary’s immediate office to give it the appropriate level of attention, visibility and 
direct access to the Secretary. This decision reflects the criticality of the NRP devel- 
opment effort. The NRP core writing team includes cross-component representation 
within DHS, to include EPR, BTS, USCG, S&L Coordination Office, and ODP. The 
cross-component representation is integral to the broadened scope of the NRP docu- 
ment to include a full spectrum of incident management domains: prevention, pre- 
paredness, response, and recovery. The NRP builds upon the best practices of exist- 
ing Federal plans, consolidating them into a single document. DHS EPR is fully en- 
gaged in the development of this very important effort. 

Question 37: How are state and local governments involved in the National Re- 
sponse Plan development process? How do EP&R and other DHS organizations in- 
tend to use the NRP to integrate into state and local response systems? 

Answer: A conference was convened the week of August 11, 2003, to solicit addi- 
tional comments and input from Federal, state, and local officials to help with the 
further development of the NRP and the National Incident Management System 
(NIMS). Representatives from 12 Federal agencies, the International Association for 
Emergency Managers, and National Emergency Management Association, as well as 
other representatives from the fire, police, and emergency management communities 
attended the conference. A similar conference to solicit input on NIMS was convened 
the week of November 17, 2003. 

The collective input and guidance from all of the homeland security partners — 
state, territorial, local, tribal and Federal — has been and will continue to be vital 
to the development of an effective and comprehensive NRP and NIMS. [Source: Sec- 
retary Ridge’s memo promulgating the Initial NRP, September 30, 2003] 

Additionally, FEMA’s United States Fire Administration, in addition to providing 
incident management training (including training on the NIMS and the NRP) for 
all first responder agencies, is developing Incident Management Teams (IMT5) at 
the local, regional and state levels. These IMTs would be trained in ICS, NIMS, and 
the NRP, and would provide a smooth interface with Federal resources under the 
NRIP. 

Comment: In his May 20 and 22 prepared testimony before the Committee, Sec- 
retary Ridge stated, “To improve on-site management of F ederal assets in the imme- 
diate aftermath of an incident, EP&R initiated plans for the rapid deployment of 
DHS Incident Management Teams.” He further testified that, “To significantly 
strengthen DHS emergency response capabilities, EP&R began incorporating Do- 
mestic Emergency Support Teams, Nuclear Incident Response Teams, the National 
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Disaster M and the Strategic National Stockpile into its planning and response ca- 
pabilities.” 

Question 38: Which DHS component organization, and associated budget account, 
is funding the NRP and National Incident Management System (NIMS) planning 
processes? What are the costs to date for this program, and what are the total ex- 
pected costs for fiscal year 2003 and beyond? 

Answer: To date, costs directly associated with the NIMS planning process have 
been less than $1 million. This was funded from DHS’s Departmental Operations 
funding. Immediate future planning costs are expected to be less than another 
§750,000. The source of this funding has not been determined. Costs do not include 
costs for government employee time spent on the project. 

Question 39: Both of these initiatives are characterized as being the “planning” 
stage. When will the Incident Management Teams be fully operational, and what 
DHS component agencies (and other Federal agencies) will be included on the Inci- 
dent Management Teams? 

Answer: The Incident Management Team (IMT) concept involves eventually 
standing up four fully functional, self contained, rapid deployment teams that would 
consist of 10-12 members each. The IMT would form the core on-scene management 
component of the Federal disaster response capability interfacing with the state/ 
local Incident Commander. Various options on where these teams will be placed, 
who will be assigned to the teams, and how they will be used are still under devel- 
opment. The JMTs have not been fielded yet but are an important aspect of FEMA’s 
implementation of Homeland Security Presidential Directive (HSPD1-5. Plans are to 
staff, train, and equip the teams as resources permit over the next year. 

Question 40: Is the planning for Incident Management Teams being coordinated 
with the development of the National Response Plan, and if so, how is it being co- 
ordinated? Similarly, when will all of the DHS’s response resources be fully incor- 
porated into the National Response Plan? 

Answer: In accordance with HSPD-5 concerning management of domestic inci- 
dents, DHS has initiated the development of a National Response Plan (NRP) that 
integrates Federal domestic prevention, preparedness, response, and recovery plans 
into one all-discipline, all-hazards plan, including catastrophic incidents. The fully 
developed NRP will set forth the structures and mechanisms for providing national- 
level policy and operational direction to support state and local incident managers, 
and for exercising direct Federal authorities and responsibilities. 

Currently the Department has a full range of response resources, to support and 
supplement state, local, voluntary, and private response capabilities that can be ac- 
tivated through tbe existing Interim National Response Plan. Some of these include: 

• Strategic National Stockpile 

• Mobile Emergency Response Support communications, teams, and equipment 

• Emergency Response Teams 

• Nuclear Incident Response Teams 

• Urban Search and Rescue Task Forces 

• National Disaster Medical System 

• Logistics Centers 

Additional resources would be requested from other Federal agencies (e.g., Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency, Department of Transportation, Federal Protective 
Service, and Department of Defense), as required. 

The current Fed Response Plan remains functional, as modified by the Initial 
NRP. All DHS Federal response assets will be integrated under the NRP once it is 
finalized. To optimize use of all available resources and to ensure consistent and 
timely allocation, the Department will work closely with the affected states in iden- 
tifying the greatest needs and most effective strategies for resource allocation. Ef- 
forts will be made to facilitate the use of interstate mutual aid, taking advantage 
of all available resources. When requests exceed available Federal resources, the 
interagency Catastrophic Disaster Response Group will be convened to prioritize re- 
source allocations to meet critical needs. 

By consolidating response plans for various types of incidents into one coordinated 
and consolidated NRP, the Department will be able to provide a streamlined ap- 
proach to incident management for the state and local responders. 

The Incident Management Teams, now named the Federal Initial Response Sup- 
port Team (FIRST) by the NRP, will be fully incorporated into the incident com- 
mand structure of the NRP/NIMS. These teams will act as the core, field-level re- 
sponse for major disasters, emergencies or acts of terrorism. 

Citizen Preparedness, Citizen Corps, and “Ready.GOV” 

Member Comment: In his May 20 and 22 prepared testimony before the Com- 
mittee, Secretary Ridge stated, “Citizen Corps signed a partnership with the U.S. 
Junior Chamber (Jaycees) to raise public awareness about emergency preparedness, 
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first aid, disaster response training and volunteer service. Citizen Corps initiated 
a partnership with the National Volunteer Fire Council (NVFC) to work together 
to raise public awareness about emergency preparedness, fire hazards, volunteer 
service programs and the development of fire safety training. Citizen Corps has 
added 15 additional states and territories and 266 local governments to the Citizen 
Corps Council roster. This brings the total of Citizen Corps Councils to 43 and 524 
respectively.” 

Question 41: When will the Jaycees and the NVFC public awareness campaigns 
be completed, and how will they be implemented? 

Answer: The Jaycees and the NVFC public awareness campaigns are ongoing, 
and they are implemented through the many activities and marketing tools avail- 
able to them. The Jaycees and the NVFC are 2 of 12 Affiliate organizations that 
are part of Citizen Corps through the National Affiliate program. 

Citizen Corps is a national initiative that reaches out to four main sectors to cre- 
ate a community-based movement to raise public awareness, provide preparedness 
training, and foster volunteer opportunities in support of the local first responders. 
The four main sectors are: 

(1) The National Citizen Corps Council. These are national organizations that 
advance the mission of first responder-citizen preparedness. Each of the Citizen 
Corps charter partners (i.e., FEMA, Department of Justice, and the Department 
of Health and Human Services) works with its respective national groups to 
promote the Citizen Corps mission. 

(2) National Affiliates. These are national not-for-profit organizations that pro- 
vide resources and materials for public education or training, offer volunteer 
service opportunities, and represent volunteers with an interest in homeland se- 
curity. 

(3) Other government organizations. These, too, are part of the National Affili- 
ates, and they focus on bringing other government resources into the mix. 

(4) Private partnerships. These are corporations and other private sector enti- 
ties that are seeking ways to support state- or community-level Citizen Corps 
efforts. 

By creating networks and partnerships with each of these major groups, Citizen 
Corps seeks to prepare for all hazards including crime, public health issues, and 
other medical emergencies. To date, 50 governors of the 56 states and territories 
have formalized statewide Citizen Corps Councils and more than 700 local govern- 
ments have formed Councils at either the city, county, or regional level. Approxi- 
mately 75 new councils are being formed each month. 

In addition to the Jaycees and the NVFC, other Affiliates are: American Safety 
& Health Institute, Civil Air Patrol, Department of Education, Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, National Crime Prevention Council, National Oceanic and Atmos- 
pheric Administration, Veterans of Foreign Wars, the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, the Save A Life Foundation, the National Voluntary Organizations Active 
in Disaster, the Points of Light Foundation, the National Safety Council, the Amer- 
ican Radio Relay League, and the American Red Cross. Since these groups have 
strong local community presence, they become part of Citizen Corps Councils and 
promote Citizen Corps programs such as Volunteers in Police Service, Medical Re- 
serve Corps, Community Emergency Response Training, Neighborhood Watch, and 
others. 

Question 42: What are the goals of these campaigns, and how will their success 
be measured? 

Answer: Listed below are the goals of the Agreements signed by both organiza- 
tions. 

Together DHS and the Jaycees agree to work in collaborative partnership to: 

• Raise public awareness about appropriate actions to take regarding emergency 
preparedness, first aid and disaster response training, and volunteer service 

• Promote the formation of local Citizen Corps Councils through local Jaycee 
chapter participation and assist these Councils with implementing the programs 
and practices associated with Citizen Corps 

• Provide volunteer service opportunities that support first responders, disaster 
relief organizations, and community safety efforts 

Publicly acknowledge the affiliation of Citizen Corps and the Jaycees, which may 
include website links, co-logos on publications, and references in printed materials, 
including articles and news releases 

• Coordinate their respective activities to further their shared mission 

• Keep each other informed of activities conducted in support of Citizen Corps 
and provide an annual report summarizing those activities 

Together DHS and the NVFC agree to work in collaborative partnership to: 
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• Raise public awareness about fire hazards and actions that can reduce vulner- 
ability through the national, state, and local Citizen Corps Councils 

• Encourage communities to further develop fire safety training, volunteer service 
programs, and education initiatives with support from local Citizen Corps Councils; 

• Publicly acknowledge the affiliation of Citizen Corps and the NVFC, which may 
include website links, co-logos on publications, and references in printed materials; 

• Coordinate their respective activities at a level that furthers their shared mis- 
sion; and 

• Keep each other informed of activities conducted in support of Citizen Corps 
and to provide an annual report summarizing those activities. 

Examples of how the Jaycees are involved include the following: 

In May 2003, many of the Jaycees State Presidents visited with members of Con- 
gress. They offered to coordinate Town Hall meetings that would focus on homeland 
security, preparedness, and Citizen Corps. 

Recently, in Boone County, Kentucky, a Citizen Corps Council was formed after 
the local Jaycees chapter initially approached the county’s Emergency Management 
office about starting the Council. 

The Jaycees coordinated the ?Volunteer Orientation? that was featured on na- 
tional TV affiliates and that recruited more than 150 people for the various Citizen 
Corps programs. 

The Jaycees plan to focus on working with local government leaders to start or 
sustain Councils. 

The NVFC, representing the nation’s volunteer fire, EMS, and rescue personnel, 
has launched a nationwide recruitment campaign in an effort to boost the ranks in 
volunteer fire service. The 1-800-FIRE-LINE is a toll free number that links inter- 
ested citizens with emergency opportunities in their community. Publicity materials 
have also been developed. Schools and libraries can receive a video about opportuni- 
ties and the 1-800-FIRE-LINE program. 

Question 43: How much has the “Get Ready” and the “Ready.GOV” public rela- 
tions campaign cost the Department and to what effect? 

Answer: The campaign has been made possible through a $3 million grant from 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation to the Ad Council. DHS spent approximately 
$150,000 on printing a trifold brochure in support of the campaign. 

The campaign has had the most successful launch in Ad Council history. The 
website has received 1.5 billion hits and 17 million unique visitors. Approximately 
2.7 million brochures have been downloaded from the website and an additional 
144,000 brochures have been requested through the campaign’s toll-free number. 
The Ad Council estimates that roughly 113 million people have heard or read about 
the Ready Campaign through public relations outreach. Donated media to the Cam- 
paign is estimated to be valued at $100 million. 

A Spanish outreach campaign, also funded through the Sloan Foundation, will 
launch iif December 2003, though the Spanish website and Spanish brochure will 
be available sooner. 

Question 44: How exactly has Citizen Corps enhanced the preparedness of state 
and local governments: What activities are being executed by Citizen Corps Coun- 
cils, and how are these activities enhancing the programs that fall under the Citizen 
Corps umbrella? 

Answer: The Citizen Corps mission is to have every American participate in 
homeland security through community-based activities in preparedness, training, 
and volunteer support to first responders. As of August 20, 2003, a total of 50 states 
and territories have formalized statewide Citizen Corps Councils, and more than 
700 local Citizen Corps Councils have been formed. Citizen Corps Councils help 
drive local citizen participation by coordinating Citizen Corps Programs, developing 
community action plans, assessing possible threats, and identifying local resources. 
The four Federal programs under the Citizen Corps umbrella include FEMA’s Com- 
munity Emergency Response Team Program, HHS’ Medical Reserve Corps Program, 
DOJ’s Neighborhood Watch Program, and the Volunteers in Policy Service program. 

Citizen Corps has 16 Affiliate partnerships, Citizen Corps Affiliate Programs, and 
Organizations offer communities resources for public education, outreach, and train- 
ing; represent volunteers interested in helping to make their communities safer; or 
offer volunteer service opportunities to support first responders, disaster relief ac- 
tivities, and community safety efforts. Citizen Corps Affiliates include the: 

• American Radio Relay League 

• American Red Cross 

• American Safety & Health Institute 

• Civil Air Patrol 

• Department of Education’s Office of Safe and Drug Free Schools 

• Environmental Protection Agency 
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• National Crime Prevention Council 

• National Fire Protection Association 

• National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration 

• Natiom 

• National Volunteer Fire Council 

• National Voluntary Organizations Active in Disaster 

• Points of Light Foundation and the Volunteer Center National Network 

• Save A Life Foundation 

• United States Junior Chamber (Jaycees) 

• Veterans of Foreign Wars 

Following are some of the activities that State and local councils have conducted: 

Response to Emergencies: 

• Washington State Community Emergency Response Teams (CERT) were called 
out to assist in sandbagging during unexpected flash floods. 

• The Republic, Missouri, Emergency Management Agency 911 crew, consisting 
of teenagers, assisted with tornado damage in an adjoining county. 

The City of Batavia Council in Illinois has had tornado spotters out during 14 
storm watches. 

• In Johnson County, Kansas, CERT team members have responded to tornado 
and ice storm damage. 

• In Republic, Missouri, a 911 crew was created to assist the city in disaster re- 
sponse. One area they support is the city’s storm shelter. 

Emergency Alert System Plans: 

• Melrose, Massachusetts, alert level designations are prominently displayed in 
City Hall. A distinctive note is posted giving the current level along with appro- 
priate bulletins. 

• Mississippi County, Arkansas, Citizen Corps Council alert plan calls for e-mail 
communications to inform council members of the changes, and refers them to the 
appropriate section in the plan. 

• Catalina, California, Citizen Corps Council/Golder Ranch Fire Dept is devel- 
oping a communications system/database that uses a variety of means of emergency 
communication, including local cable, radio, television, and telephone trees. 

• The Mississippi County Council in Arkansas is working to expand the RACES/ 
Skywarn program to provide severe weather and damage assessment information 
and has developed plans to respond to the National Alert System. 

• The Cortlandt Council in New York has developed internal-use, e-mail notifica- 
tion action plans for government response to yellow, orange, and red alerts. It has 
also developed a local first responder resource manual. 

• The Hays County Council in Texas has plans to establish a public service FM 
radio station to assist with emergency communications. 

Participation in Emergency Training Exercises: 

• California’s Fresno Citizen Corps Council members were all invited to be ob- 
servers and/or participants in the multi-agency disaster exercise on May 1, 2003. 

• Wichita County, Texas, Citizen Corps Council/Local Emergency Planning Com- 
mittee members observed and participated in a Conoco-Phillips Incident Command 
exercise that demonstrated how they would handle spill situations and what re- 
sources would be needed from the local community. 

• Pierce County in Washington had more than 200 volunteers perform in 
TOPOFF II as terrorists and victims. 

• The City of Batavia, Illinois, Council set up and ran the citywide Emergency 
Operations Center during TOPOFF II. 

• The Capital Area Citizen Corps Council in Florida works with county emer- 
gency management to facilitate multi-agency smallpox tabletop exercises. 

Biological, Chemical, and Medical Hazard Mitigation Programs: 

• Catalina, California, CCC/Northwest Community Hospital has an in-place plan 
covering almost every aspect of emergency response, including patient evacuation, 
space isolation, and coordination with other medical facilities, emergency systems, 
etc. 

• The Fresno, California, Citizen Corps Council has two committees surveying 
650 houses of worship to determine the nature and scope of human and physical 
resources that could be made available in the event of a major disaster. 

• The Mississippi County Council in Arkansas participated in the development of 
a smallpox response plan. 

• The Michigan City nd LaPorte County Councils in Indiana have assisted witl 
smallpox inoculations. 

• The Melrose Council in Massachusetts has medically trained volunteers who as- 
sist in mass inoculations, including local flu vaccinations. 

Emergency response training: 
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• The Citizen Corps Council of Southern Arizona has brought the CERT training 
under the organizational umbrella of Pirna Community College, with collaboration 
of the county and MMRS and will train 1000 by the end of the year. 

• Ashtabula County, Ohio, Citizen Corps plans to bring the Shelter in Place and 
Master of Disaster programs to the local schools. 

• The Sierra County, New Mexico, Citizen Corps with the Sierra County Evacu- 
ation Committee will hold Evacuation and Self-preparedness training in senior 
housing centers and meal sites (where it has been identified that special needs evac- 
uations are needed) to be made aware of how to shelter in place or evacuate safely. 

• Most Citizen Corps Councils offer CERT training. 

• Many Citizen Corps Councils offer First Aid and CPR training to residents in 
addition to CERT. 

Question 45: What is the relationship between the Citizen Corps Councils and the 
Local Emergency Planning Committees (LEPC), community-based emergency plan- 
ning organizations that have existed since 1986? Aren’t many of the Citizen Corps 
Council and LEPC activities duplicative? 

Answer: Citizen Corps Councils are all about working with resources that com- 
munities already have. Communities are strongly encouraged not to “re-invent the 
wheel” and to use what they have to make this concept work. For example, most 
state and local governments have tapped into their existing homeland security task 
forces and added a Citizen Corps Committee; others have tapped into their emer- 
gency management committees or Local Emergency Planning Committees (LEPCs) 
and have added a volunteer/citizen participation component to these existing groups. 

Many of the 700 local councils are LEPCs. To recognize this partnership and en- 
courage the best use of limited resources at the local levels, DHS entered into a for- 
mal agreement with the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA), which has respon- 
sibility for the LEPCs. The July 2003 Agreement states the following partnership 
commitment: 

Together, DHS and EPA agree to work in collaborative partnership to: 

• Encourage LEPCs to serve as the nucleus for local Citizen Corps Councils or 
to form a collaborative partnership with Citizen Corps Councils, as appropriate 

• Promote mutual collaboration between SERCs and State Citizen Corps Councils 

• Pursue an all-hazards approach to community and family safety 

• Publicly acknowledge the affiliation of Citizen Corps and EPA, which may in- 
clude website links, co-logos on publications, and references in printed materials, in- 
cluding articles and news releases 

• Coordinate their respective activities to further their shared mission 

• Keep each other informed of activities conducted in support of Citizen Corps 
and to provide an annual report summarizing those activities 
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